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GMC Trucks Are Bringing 
Us the Necessities of Life 




















— on the farm the crops that are to 
feed us flourish under the arts of 
modern agriculture. 


Cultivating the soil is the first big prob- 
lem in feeding this nation, and nations 
across the sea. 


The next big problem is getting these 
things to eat from the source of supply to 
the consumer. 


It’s a bigger problem now than ever. 


Clogged with traffic, the great arteries of 


GMC Samson 
Farm Tractor— 
also made by 
General Motors 
Truck Company 





EARED TO THE GROUND 





rail transportation are struggling to bear 
the load. 

Every traffic auxiliary must be called on. 
So GMC Trucks are shouldering a big 
share. 

GMC Trucks are breaking through the 
barriers and bringing to man, woman and 
child the things they need. 

GMC Trucks are built to meet the de- 
mands of heaviest traffic in this new age 
of transportation. 


Every GMC is road tested. 
Let Your Next Truck Be a GMC 
GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK Co 


One of the units of the Generai Motors Corporation 
Pontiac, Mich. 
Eranches and Distributors In Principal Cities 
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PATENT 
PORTABLE 
. ELEVATOR 


WITH BIG PRODUCTION AND 
TONNAGE — NOW WHAT ? 


“HE rapid movement of merchandise in the factory, and 
the speedy loading and unloading of ships and freight 


cars, comprise one of our Figgest freight problems. 

We construct the necessary conveying equipment for the 
industrial plant warehouse or terminal, and a safe, portable 
and thorcughly efficient apparatus for the loading and un- 
loading cf vessels. 


The “Ardee” Gravity Conveyor and 
Donald’s Patented Portable Elevator 


are connecting links in our country’s speed programme. 
Handling merchandise, they reduce man power and expense to 
a minimum. 


Our service engineers are ready to talk about merchandise 
transportation problems, ready to prescribe and furnish the 
equipment that will speed up factories, shipping depart- 
ments or vessels. 


No matter what your transportation problem, our advice 
will help you. 


Ten miles of Ardee Gravity Conveyor was 
supplied by us on one order to the British War Office. 


ROWNSON, DREW & CLYDESDALE, Inc, i2.Brides Street 


New York City, U.S. A. 











What town will be next? 


UST think back. How often has your news- 

paper, fresh from the press, cried out the news 

of another fire and for days after, fed you piecemeal 

the whole tragic story of death, loss, privaticn and 

distress? Fate seems to time these shocks by some 

weird schedule so that ere one horror dulls in 
memory, it strikes again. 





What town will be next? Who knows? It may be a quiet 
hamlet, or a busy factory town helping to build America. 
It may be a great city. 


But the day is coming when we shal! not consider what town 
will be the next, because roofs will be fire-safe. Buildings 
will no longer be topped with tinder, and when that day 
comes, fire’s path will be blocked. You can see this working 
out in your town. 


Up the street there’s a cottage shingled with Johns-Manville 
Asbestos. Through the trees you see a stately mansion, with 
its beautiful roof of these same shingles in specially blended 
colors. Here’s a garage — over there a great factory with a 
roof of the same material. All Johns-Manville Asbestos — 
all roofed for safety. 


The demand for the fire-safe roof is growing fast, and with 
your own interest at heart you can help it by using any of 
the roofings listed below. 

Johns-Manville Asbestos Roofings: Asbestos Built-Up Roof- 
ing; Asbestos Ready Roofing; Corrugated Asbestos Roofing; 
Colorblende Shingles; Transite Asbestos Shingles. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
NEW YORK CITY 
10 T'actories—Branchcs in 61 Large Cities 

















THE CONTIN 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


, Service in Fire Prevention 
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HERE goes another of my best men! | can comb the country 
without finding a man like him. 


“Meanwhile, unfilled orders are piling up and it costs me fifty to 


sixty dollars to break in an untrained man. 


What is the matter?” 


Higher Wages 
Not Always The Solution 


Haphazard wage increases do not 
cure discontent. Many companies pay- 
ing their men generously are still bur- 
dened with a labor turnover of 500% 
or even more, 


Proper wages help to promote con- 
tentment only when they are part of a 
complete, harmonious plan which in- 
sures a due reward for individual efhi- 
ciency. 


Let Estes Efficiency Service 


Construct 


L.V. Estes, Incorporated, will analyze 
and classify your work, set just stand- 
ards of output for your workmen, de- 
termine the proper basis of wage pay- 
ment and provide incentives for better 


Read “Higher Efficiency.” 


Your Plan 


and faster production. The Estes plan 
will turn the present mass of human- 
ity in your plant into an organization 
of individuals, esch willing to serve 
you long and loyally. 


It’s Free! 


It describes the men and methods of the Estes organization. Sent to cx- 
ecutives only. Mention which of these departments interests you most: 


Factory Efficiency—Industrial Accounting—Office Efficiency 


LV-ESTES |}NCORPORATED 


“RAISE WAGES 


Efficiency Engineers 
1333 McCormick Blég., Chicago 
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Convoys of Commerce 


—ON SEA 

















The Warship to-day convoys our Nation’s merchant vessels 
through dangerous foreign seas and provides a much needed protec- 
tion against enemy submarines. On land, the Air Brake is the convoy 
of the Nation’s Commerce. Alert and powerful, it supplies protection 
and safety of movement to thousands of railway trains against the 
ever-present dangers which menace high-speed and heavy-tonnage 


train movement. 


Brake Building our Business for a Lifetime 


General Of fice. . 
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Cir tile ere 

- Boston, Mass. : | Denver, Col. 
Chicago, IIl. Houston, Tex. 
Columbus, O Los Angeles Cal. 





Mexico City 
New York. N. Y. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





=f Air ‘Brake Co. 
_ Wor Wilmerding, Pa. 


*. San Francisco. 


Seattle. Wash. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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PUTTING OUR RESOURCES ON TAP....By Harry A. Wheeler........ Gey Adin See oaks Sas oe 


Committees representing two hundred and twenty-six industries have met and are meeting in Wash- 
ington to consider the relation of their business to our war program. They have thus come into contact 
with the War Industries Board. Trade jealousies have been laid aside. Their host in Washington is the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 


LADIES OF THE LAKES....By Edward Hungerford .............. TPO eM 


So much has been said about the shipyards of the Atlantic, Pacific and Gulf Coasts that the reading 
public has rather lost sight of one other immensely important development in shipbuilding—the work of ‘ 
the shipyards of the Great Lakes. These yards are putting out an enormous tonnage. The ships are . 
cut in two, and sections stood on end; and in that manner they are floated through the narrow limits of 
the Welland Canal. It is a great story; and Mr. Hungerford tells it well. 


BUSINEDe DIVER Fame CAGE «5 05s sie eS 5 ose eee i eae wen ao hence Page 14 


We want, if possible, to raise eight billion of the twenty-four billion dollars needed for the coming year 
of war, by taxation. The alternative of doing our best toward paying as we go is rising prices and a 
whole train of economic evils. This means the devising of some plan of taxation that shall produce 
equitable results in the face of very complicated conditions. 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL: THE FIRST MILE-POST....By Richard Waterman......Page 16 


Mr. Waterman does not attempt to answer the question: who will control the railroads after the war? 
Nobody can—now. He gives a very specific account of just what the Railroad Administration has done, 
and of the kind of organization it has built up. He gives a definite picture of results achieved. 


“BUSINESS” THROUGH POLITICAL SPECS—NOW ............cccecsescoucssvewe ...Page 18 
CROP PROSPECTS—BUSINESS CONDITIONS....By Archer Wall Douglas.......... .- Page 19 
WHEN THE WAR CHARIOT STALLS....By Ernest N. Smith................ Pere 


The technical training of thousands of men for doing the immense amount of mechanical and engineer- 
ing work which is necessary for the maintenance of a modern army is being done rapidly and effectively 
by Chambers of Commerce, technical schools and other agencies, acting in cooperation with the new " 
Committee on Education and Special Training recently created by the General Staff. Here is one chapter 
of a big story. How the Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce is producing 10,000 automobile mechanics. 


BIPETORIALG «nine es eine ck asc ence ass 0de shes kau eee Se ele ve ene ....Page 22 
WAR’S HAND ON THE CREDIT SPIGOT....By Anselm Chomel........ $ Wiee mee wee ... Page 24 


Unnecessary borrowing during the period of the war is a leak which must be stopped. The community 
that wants to issue bonds for a new public building, for instance, must now first convince the government 
that it cannot make the old one do, or that a cheap temporary structure would not serve till the present 
stress is over. Credit is being thus regulated now by the Capital Issues Committee. 


THE NEW WAR TAX: DETERMINING YOUR SHARE ...... Weyer » 0-0 04g cigs eu ae 


Soon debate will begin in Congress over the new revenue bill which, it is planned, will bring in 
$8,000,000,000 in Federal taxes. When passed, it will be directly felt by every man and woman in the 
country. Its most important features are graphically presented in this analysis. 


A DETECTOR FOR FOREIGN TRADE TRAPS....By Lothrop Stoddard............. ... Page 32 


The main reason, according to Mr. Stoddard, why we have not yet been successful in foreign trade is 
that we have neglected the necessary educational preparation in this field. 


THE HOLE IN THE WAR POCKET....By Professor B. M. Anderson, Jr................. Page 34 


“High Prices,” “Cost of Living,” “Value of “old,” are terms which today are being constantly con- 
fused. Professor Anderson in a clarifying way reduces them to elementary principles. His conclusions 
will challenge the economic doctrines of many readers. 


TER: TI Ta ee Ra a Aa habs oo See ke Vee ekces cabetn been ere ers ....Page 36 2 
A committee appointed by Former British Premier Asquith has issued a report in which it urges 
limited government control of industry after the war; suggests no importation of goods from countries 


now hostile; calls for a joint international organization among allied countries to provide for their own 
trade needs first: and recommends many other measures equally far reaching. 


THE SHIPBUILDERS....By Berton Braley............... ‘enh 's dea wy Lae nee aes ....Page 37 ; 
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A WHITE LIST OF BUSINESS BOOKS. ...By John Cotton Dana 








THE NATION’S BUSINESS 


Published Monthly by the Chamber of Commerce of the Uni ed States 
MERLE THORPE, Editor 


As the official magazine of the National Chamber, this publication carries authoritative notices and 
articles in regard to the activities of the Chamber, its Board of Directors and Committees. But in all 
other respects, the Chamber is not responsible for the contents of the articles or for the opinions to 
which expression is given. 

Subscription Price: Three Dollars a Year; Twenty-five Cents a Copy 
Editorial and Publication Offices: Riggs Building, Washington, D. C. New York Office: Woolworth 
Building. Chicago Office: Otis Building. San Francisco Office: Merchants Exchange Building. 


Entered as second class matter February 18, 1913, at the Postoffice at Washington, D. C., under Act of 
March 3, 1879 
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Sturdy land 2 Ton Trucks 
Delivered In Hours-Not Months 
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for all other cars 
1 Ton $4s 
2 Ton 550 
fo. b. Chicago 
Prices in Cana 
1Ton Standard $525 
1Ton Universal 650 
2Ton Universal 750 
f. o. b. Toronto 



















RUCK deliveries are now months be- 
hind and growing worse. Prices are 
going higher and higher. 

And yet, you can secure 1 and 2-Ton Trucks on 

a day’s notice simply by converting any make of 

used passenger car into a sturdy, dependable motor 

truck with Smith Form-a-Truck. 


The cost will be but about one-half of the price of 
trucks of similar tonnage and the change can be 
made in a few hours. 


Over 30,000 Smith Form-a-Trucks are now making 
deliveries in over six hundred different lines of 
business—they can do it for you in your business. 


Our booklet, ‘‘Solves the Delivery Problem,’ 
tells how. Send for it. 


SMITH MOTOR TRUCK CORPORATION 


CHICAGO 
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By E. T. MEREDITH 


Member American Mission to Great Britain and France 
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N England and France I have seen things which I wish could be burned into the conscience 
I of every business man in the United States. I have seen factories in ruins, office build- 
ings blown to bits, commercial districts, miles in extent, lying deserted and silent, grass 
growing in the streets like places of the dead—everything that years, perhaps hundreds 
of years of patient industry had built up and passed on as a heritage from father to 
son—all vanished. 
We in Ame 

it. Thanks to 
yours in 
I own 








rica have known nothing like this. We can know nothing like 

our Allies, these experiences will be kept from us. That factory of 

New England, that mine of your neighbor’s in Michigan, that farm 

in lowa—they are being protected today by the untold sacrifices of the 

soldiers, the business men, the women of England and France. 

Why then should we complain? Why should we protest that our business 

is ruined? Why should we bewail lessened profits, cavil at high prices, 
inconveniences, hard conditions? Why should we rage at the disaster 
that overtakes our business? 

Our business! Let me tell you something more of what ‘our busi- Z 
ness’? means in England and France—as I have seen it. I talked with busi- Y; 
ness executives, past their prime, men so old and weary that they would be 
glad to stop a bit and rest before they die. Yet they carry on. They, like those 
famed old legionaries of France, ‘‘have no time to die.’”’ They battle with conditions which 
in a month, a week, a day, may sweep everything out of existence. I saw a great ship- 
builder, a fine old Briton at his work—all three of his sons gone. At his side stood the 
grandfather, now in his eightieth year, doing what he could. [ talked to a barber—the sole 
survivor of four brothers. I was chauffeured by a one-time British capitalist—it was his 
j own car—and one of his legs, a soldier’s reward, was made in the United States! 

These business men overseas, our Allies, are war weary. The strain is great, the enemy 
strong. Bitter is their lot. But do they protest? Do they despair? No! Grimly they 
carry on. Again and again they send their sons to the battle front. Their daughters—they 
see them rise at six in the morning to search the casualty lists for the name of a brother or 
sweetheart, then depart for a long day’s work in factory, field or office. They themselves— 
even their nights are not given them for rest. When evening comes they report for special 
duties. In the British capital thirty thousand of them—bankers, lawyers, lords and sirs, 
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the shop-keepers of London, men too old, too crippled, too sick to serve at the front—police 
j the darkened city streets. Y, 
y I was in London when sons of these men gave their lives to plug up the neck of Zee- Y 
Y brugge Harbor. I felt then, as I know now, that by that heroic deed, they defended not Y 


only the Thames and the coast of Kent, but the harbors of Boston, New York, Charleston. 
Those lads over there stand on guard before our mills, our stores, our homes. Their spirit— 
their will to win at any cost—is emulated by their business elders at home. 

Y Our business? Our profits? Our lives? Good God, will we ever open our eyes to see 
U the truth? Can we ever repay the debt we owe? The time has come for us, the commercial 
men of this country, to relieve our French and British Allies overseas of their appalling 
burden. Their soldiers are now our soldiers, as truly as if they wore our uniform; and 
our boys are theirs. Business over there, too, is American business. It 
the people of England 
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| is fighting the battle that will save us, along with Z 
Y and France, from destruction. A British or . French plant wiped ZY 
y i i i Y 
y out is an American plant wiped out. A French town bombed Y 
] is an American town bombed. Blood drawn there—we j 
j bleed also. We are one-allied people in this fight. Z 
] And united we stand— on both sides j 
y of the sea! y 
Y Y 
] Z 
j Y 
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If German Airplanes 
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If German Airplanes were in our sky their first concern would 
be to bomb our railroads and highways, for they know 
that to tie up traffic is to paralyze the country’s activities. 














Yet our own carelessness is helping 
a to accomplish for Germany what 
her air-fleet cannot accomplish at 
present! 

For every road that is muddy and 
full of ruts and bumps and holes is 





impeding traffic, wearing out horse- loads, count for more today than { 
flesh, ruining motor vehicles, and they ever did! 
effectively slowing up our progress. “Good Roads” Today | 
+ ° ” } 
America Needs Good Roads Means ‘Tarvia Roads 
to Win the War Tarvia roads are economical of 
i maintenance and economical of 
“aoe Bonds are meceary to 14... They are mudices. dustiess 
mobilize the crops, to make the and durable. Their pre is lower j 
farms efficient, to make the back- than any other type of highway 
country produce; capable of carrying motor-truck traffic. Be 
To mobilize the coal and ores, to Tiss nenat eltertive: end ia fact. the = 
wa open mines that have no rail con- pare way. <a econ the present rail- 5 
: nECHOLS: road congestion is to use the motor- hs: 
To mobilize the manufacturers, to truck more and more for the short F 
keep them connected and upplied, hauls. Be 
to bring away ther mountainous  pyyndyeds of thousands of tons of focd, fe 
outputs when the railroads are fuel, and munitions can be quickly 
choked ; ana economically mored in this way. 
To mobilize labor, to bring the But ti.is cannot be accompl:.’ <2 
workers from distant homes to new unless the roads are kept up Es 


plants; 
To quicken the pulse and speed the 


















England and France have not post- 
poned or neglected road mainte- 
nance. Efficient roads mean more 
to them than ever. A short cut. a 
flatter grade, a contour that permits 
speed, a surface that permits heavy 


Therefore it is the duty of every 
official and every citizen to see that 

















communications ol a nation that 1S the arteries of our national life are + 
still only half awake to the war. not neglected. 
The (Fae Company 5 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland 
Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis ’ 
Salt Lake City Nashville Seattle Peoria re 
_ THE BARRETT COMPANY Limited: z 
Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N.S. Sydney, N.S. . ee 





Special Service Department 


In order to bring the facts before 
taxpayers as well as road authori- 
ties The Barrett Company has or- 
ganized a Special Service Depart- 
ment which keeps up to the minute 
on all road problems. If you will 
write to the nearest office regarding 
road conditions or problems in your 
vicinity, the matter will have the 
prompt attention of experienced 
engineers. This service is free for 
the asking. 

If you want betler roads and lower 
taxes ,this Department can greatly 
assist you. Booklet free on request. 








Lower photo, taken in September, 1916, shows the road to Guillemon France, rapidly being effaced under 
bombardment (Central News). Above is a German airplane dropping a bomb (© Under wood & Underwo>1). 
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Putting Our 


Scores of Industries 


in Washington To 


President Chamber of 


NETWORK of steel cable stretched 

among the peaks of the Italian Alps 

helped hold in check the Austrian 

armies striking at northern Italy. 
Over these wires, steel webs of communica- 
tion, are moved food and munitions to ad- 
vanced Italian units, entrenched above the 
clouds. But for them the Austrians might 
long ago have poured down into the plains to 
the south. 

So necessary is the wire cable system that 
the Italian Government has just called on the 
United States for steel to extend it. The 
order will be filled, as is every demand for war 
materials made by the nations associated with 
us, and the wire will be rushed across the 
Atlantic. 

The order for wire is an 


Com merce 
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by the government. It was steel. The 
annual requirements of the corset manufac- 
turers was the amount of steel needed for the 
Italian cables. There is not enough steel to 
go around. The apportionment is in ‘the 
hands of the government, and war demands 
come first. 
Defense Council the Origin 

VERY war order placed robs some Ameri- 

can manufacturer of his raw material for 
commercial uses. Every order takes a part of 
his transportation and his fuel. It is thus with 
every industry. “Business as usual’ has 
gone by the board. Industry is undergoing 
changes, which even the most far-sighted 
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s Meeting 
.For War 


Commerce of the United States 


unit is pledged to join. The first step in 
this direction has been taken in the creation 
of industrial War Service Committees, which 
give a promise of bringing industry to- 
gether in a manner that has been urged for 
a generation. 

The War Service Committee pian goes back 
to the beginning of the war. At that time 
there was no connecting link between govern- 
ment and business. The newly created 
Council of National Defense called in in- 
dustrial representatives to form government 
committees of industry. The arrangement 
was admittedly defective, but it was the 
best to be had for the time. The com- 
mittees rendered invaluable aid. They as- 

sisted in purchasing and 
in industrial readjust- 





incident, illustrative of 


ment. Then, their posi- 





the war industrial situa- 
tion. It is one demand 
of thousands constantly 
made on American manu- 
facturing plants and on 
American resources by our 
own and foreign govern- 
ments. But filling this 
one order out of innunm.- 
erable requisitions is the 
daily story of the rev- 
olution that war _ has 
brought to industry in 
the United States. It is 
the story of how the iron 


us. 


Yet business lives. 


HE supreme factor in American business today is the government. 
Through its power to regulate the distribution of fuel and materials 
it controls practically all the industrial activity of the country. 

Through its military and industrial powers it affects all labor. 
fixing it controls mining and important agricultural operations. 
ing and priorities it controls traffic on both land and sea. 
ways, shipyards, munition plants. 
tories, powder plants, a security-issuing corporation. 

An unprecedented degree of the power of industry has, because of a peo- 
ple’s passion for victory, been willingly given up to those in authority over 
The government desires it to live. 
ment calls upon it to preserve, to strengthen its own organizations. 
government urges it, not only to make its voice heard now, but to take 
serious counsel regarding the future. 

This work has begun. 


It operates rail- 
It owns navy yards, armories, gun fac- 


Parliaments of business are gathering daily at 


tion as representatives of 
both government and in- 


dustry became untena- 
ble, and the new system 
By price- of War Service Commit- 
By licens- tees, sponsored by the 


National Chamber, took 
their place. Today two 
hundred and twenty-six 
War Service Committees 
are representing industry 
before the government, 
and others are in proc- 
ess of formation as the 
government’s require- 


The govern- 
The 


hand of war, reaching Washington. Upon the calendar of their deliberations is written: First, ments are extended or 
out a bit farther day by how can we help win the war? Secondly, what is our program, once the as the determined cur- 
day, touches one after day of victory has come? tailments of non-war in- 
another of the thousands dustries develop prob- 








of American industrial es- 
tablishments, until all are 
brought within its grasp. 

A few days ago a group of representative 
American manufacturers sat at a table in 
Washington with half a dozen government 
officials. They had been called to the Capital 
by the War Industries Board, through the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
They are consumers of a small amount of steel, 
and produce a commodity as remote from war 
making as possibly could be imagined. They 
make corsets. 

“What does the Government want of us?”’ 
they had asked. ‘‘What is our part in win- 
ning the war?’ The answer was furnished 


leaders never dreamed were in 
short year ago. 

What leaders in every line are most con- 
cerned about is that the industrial structure 
shall be maintained. Through all the changes, 
as they come, almost over night, leaders see, as 
never before, the necessity for the most care- 
ful study of conditions. They see the im- 
perative need of closer business organization, 
for changes involving curtailments and sub- 
stitutions cannot be made by individual units 
of an industry, but must be made the pro- 
gram of the whole industry in which every 


prospect a 


lems of great complex- 
ity in meeting the re- 
quirements of the Gov- 
ernment without completely undermining the 
foundations of such industries. 

Starting out with the purpose of assisting 
in procuring war materials for the govern- 
ment, the committees’ functions have been 
enlarged until today their services may be 
divided into six general groups, as follows: 

1) They speak for industry in the placing 
of war orders, seeking to arrange a maxi- 
mum of production of war .materials, to 
prepare accurate cost sheets for the gov- 
ernment, to keep safe the foundation under 
business and to conserve industrial establish- 
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ments by a proper allocation of contracts. 

(2) They aid in the curtailment of the use 
materials and suggest shortcuts towards sub- 
stitution, and aid in the simplication of proc- 
esses and the reductions of the spread of 
styles, shapes and sizes, which were the out- 
growth of peace-time competition. They are 
are making an analytical study of the effect 
of the required curtailments of material, fuel 
labor and transportation that competent ad- 
vice may be given to the government with 
respect to the irreducible minimum below 
which industry cannot retain an organization 
or foundation and would therefore be in dan- 
ger of being utterly destroyed. : 

(3) They are working for a proper main- 
tenance of foreign trade in the face of a cur- 
tailed production the whole of which would 
be less than sufficient to supply the normal 
domestic demand, that American manufac- 
turers may resume over-seas commerce at 
at the end of the war without unnecessary 
handicaps. 

(4) They are studying the labor situation 
as it affects their respective industries, and 
are tryitfg to anticipate and provide for the 
dilution of labor by training women and girls 
and old men for the tasks once performed by 

those who have been 

drafted into the mili- 

ie. tary service or into 
* war industries. 


a (5) They are 
studying the ques- 
. y tion of how plants 
ti! in whole or in 
iy; part may be con- 
“MA verted so as to 
aid in war pro- 
J duction and thus 
retain organiza- 
tion that  other- 
wise must be dis- 
4 integrated. 
(6) They are 
} bringing individ- 
ual industries 
, together in- 
a\ to closer or- 
i) ganization 
- for the future. 
Combined, 
the War Ser- 
vice Committees 
will constitute the 
most expert indus- 
eS trial group that ev- 
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er has been created, 
competent to ad- 
vise jand execute 
in the days 
of readjust- 
ment. 
Every day 
Loess is bringing 
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a fuller knowledge of the advantages of the 
committees’ work to both the government and 
industry. If the Government needs motor 
lorries, how can it so well learn what the manu- 
facturers can do as in a conference with repre- 
sentatives of the industry? If the production 
of pleasure cars is to be cut, who can furnish 
the positive knowledge of conditions as well 
as the War Service Committee of the in- 
dustry, representing small and large manu- 
facturers alike? 

So well has the system operated thus far 
that it is only a step to the time when the 
system of competitive bidding on war orders 
will be obsolete. Bidding is made unneces- 
sary when manufacturers are ready to lay 
their cost sheets on the table before their 
competitors and let the government fix its 
own price on their products. And the gov- 
ernment is coming to see that orders must be 
placed with a view to conserving industry 
as a whole, that the industrial structure must 
not be torn down. 

In seeking to maintain the country’s foreign 
trade, the committees are building for the 
trade struggle that will start even before the 
millions of men now under arms are once more 
at their tasks in office, in factory, and on the 
farms. The war has opened foreign trade 
opportunities that must be maintained even 
at the expense, if necessary, of some domestic 
commerce. The “trade war after the war”’ 
has already started. Organization for war 
service is giving business the foundation for 
the kind of cooperative effort that alone can 
make the United States economically efficient 
enough to take its place with the nations in 
world trade. 

Preparation for and participation in the 
military struggle is accomplishing now an 
organization of business that will outlive 
the war. One of the most important facts 
the War Service Committees are called on to 
bear in mind is that business must be prepared 
for peace. 

Creation of the War Service Committees 
promises to furnish the basis for a truly na- 
tional organization of industry whose propor- 
tions and opportunities are unlimited. Full 
advantage must be taken of the Webb Law 
permitting cooperation in export trade. 
What furnishes a better groundwork to foster 
this cooperative association than the com- 
mittees? Industries torn apart for years by 
factional differences have been brought to- 
gether in the committees and are working with 
one another in closest harmony. Allied in- 
dustries in some instances for the first time 
in their history have found a common meeting 
point. Business quarrels have been for- 
gotten. Competition has been put on a clean 
and enduring basis. 

The integration of business, the expressed 
aim of the National Chamber, is in sight. 
War is the stern teacher that is driving home 
the lesson of cooperative effort. 

A concrete case is that of the sash and 
door industry, in which con- 
flicting units were brought 
together for the first time a 


«. \“.,. short while ago when their 

7. ~)- representatives gathered at 

4 the offices of the National 

4 9 = Chamber in Washington. 
~ > 


One manufacturer 
expressed the whole 
~ thing when he said 
after the meeting: 
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“The other fellow is not so bad after all; 
it is only necessary to know him to find that 
out. The man we think pursues cutthroat 
methods is the man we do not know; and he 
thinks the same thing of us.”’ 


Trade Jealousy Waste Eliminated 


USPICION and distrust vanish when men 

become acquainted and learn that common 
aspirations and ideals exist. Nothing has 
made this clearer than the discussions that 
have preceded the formation of War Service 
Committees. It has been further emphasized 
in the meetings of the committees and in their 
conferences with government officials. 

A plan of organization for the War Service 
Committees was adopted at a War Service 
Conference last December. Briefly outlined 
it is: 

- That where War Service Committees al- 
ready exist they be requested to ask 1 ecogni- 
tion of the War Committee of the National 
Chamber and that if organized in conformity 
with the plan proposed by the War Indus- 
tries Board that they be certified to that 
board as truly representative of the industry, 

That national trade associations or or- 
ganizations which have no War Service Com- 
mittees be asked immediately to name them, 

That where there is no national trade asso- 
ciation or organization, an organization be 
formed immediately. 

That where it is impracticable to organize 
a national trade association the War Committee 
of the National Chamber select a War Service 
Committee to represent the industry. 

That where. there is no national organiza- 
tion, but where there are local affiliated trade 
organizations, the organizations should ap- 
point War Service Committees, or associate 


themselves with the zone organizations now . 


being developed by the Conversion Diversion 
of the War Industries Board. 

That committees consist of from five to 
fifteen members according to the needs and 
size of the industry. 

That the War Service Committees be recog- 
nized by the proper government authorities 
as the point of contact between government 
and industry. 

That in naming committees, persons be 


.selected who will give unselfishly of their 


~ 
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time for the benefit of the industry they repre- 
sent and for the government. 

That members of committees be men witha 
broad view of industry as a whole and with 
full comprehension of the fact that the war 
calls for far-reaching changes in the methods 
of nearly every business to meet present na- 
tional requirements. 


Chamber A Popular Host 


HE part played by the National Chamber 

in the organization of the committees has 
been an important one. At the instance of 
the government it has called the representa- 
tives of industry together and has outlined 
the service the government is asking of them. 
It certifies to the War Industries Board the 
membership of the committees as representa- 
tive of both large and small units in the in- 
dustry and has been careful to see that they 
are representative. It has endeavored to see 
that unorganized units of anindustry have been 
given fair representation, although it has 
taken occasion to point out the advantages 
accruing to any group in associating itself 
with the organization within its industry, 
The War Service Executive Committee of 
the Chamber has worked untiringly in assist- 
ing in the formation (Concluded on page 47) 
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LADIES OF THE LAKES 


Ships—Half a Million Tons of Them—Built Many a Fathom Above 
the Lapping of the Tides, Are Slipping by Sections to Salt Water 


By ED 


HEN the average well-read resident 

of the British Isles lifts up his paper 

some evening this coming autumn 

and reads that the Great Lakes dis- 
trict of the United States turned out some 
420,000 tons of new steel shipping for the 
cause of liberty in the season of 1914, he is 
going to lift his eyebrows and then go scurry- 
ing to his atlas. The 
Great Lakes may have 
made but a vague im- 
pression upon his mind. 
Their name, in itself, was 
deceptive. ‘Great’ to 
be sure, but after all, 
“Lakes.’’ Not “oceans” 
or even ‘seas,’ but 
“lakes” and yet turning 
out in a brief seven or 
eight months a new ton- 
nage comparable to the 
annual output of Great 
Britain in the busy years 
previous to the coming of 
the Great War. 

Here is the atlas and 
here is the heart of North 
America, her inland seas: 
inland seas, Mr. English- 
man or Mr. Scotchman 
or whoever you are, that 
in a single year have car- 
ried a freight traffic equal 
to one-third of the traffic 
of all the salt seas in 
peace times; five fresh- 
water lakes that in seven 
months of 1917 bore more 
than 100,000,000 tons of 
freight and for an aver- 
age of nearly 1000 miles. 
Nor is this all. They 
bore this freight at the 
lowest charges in the 
world—and almost en- 
tirely because of the 


practical navigation, and spanned by a cor- 
responding series of short canals into which 
are set 21 locks, with the minimum size of 
chamber, 270 feet in length by 45 feet in 
width and 14 feet in depth. 

There is still another barrier, Mr. Britisher, 
between the four upper Lakes—wherein flows 
by far the greater part of the huge freight 





superior design of the ships 
in which they carried it. 


Out to the Sea 


OR the present study 

your atlas. The Great 
Lakes—freshwater—are 
in no sense a part of the 
salty North Atlantic into 
which they are forever 
flowing. Roughly speak- 
ing, it is approximately 
1200 miles from the near- 
est point of the Lakes, 
the mouth of Ontario at 
Cape Vincent, to the open 
sea. It is possible even 
at that that the Lakes 
might be part and parcel 
of the traffic of the At- 
lantic were it not for one 
thing—the rapid fall of the upper reaches of 
the St. Lawrence River. There are more than 
a dozen series of rapids, all but incapable of 
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They do nothing by halves on the Lakes—except building ships; and the length of 
the Welland Canal is responsible for that. 
ore boat. Now these great grab buckets unload a 12,000 ton barge in half a day. 


traffic—and the sea. You may not have 
known of that traffic until now, but you 
certainly have heard of Niagara Falls. Who 
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It used to take a week to unload an 
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hasn’t? The water of the four upper Lakes 
tumbles down over them—160 feet at one 
sheer leap—or else is diverted through -the 
power canais at either side to light the streets 
and run the trolley cars and light manufac- 
tories of Hamilton and Toronto, Buffalo and 
Rochester and Syracuse, a hundred smaller 
communities as well. And some of the water 
goes through the Welland 
canal which cuts across a 
narrow fertile neck of 
Canada and makes the 
only navigable link be- 
tween Lake Erie and Lake 
Ontario. There are some 
fourteen or fifteen locks 
in the Welland. And 
while great improve- 
ments in this historic and 
extremely important 
waterway were begun a 
few years ago, the great 
drain which the war has 
made upon the man- 
power of Canada has ren- 
dered it impossible to 
finish them. The mini- 
mum length of the Wel- 
land Canal locks remain 
at 264 feet; the width and 
depth are the same as 
those of the canals in the 
St. Lawrence River. 


Lakes Lead 


HIS minimum Wel- 

land lock is the ab- 
solute and ruling factor 
with the shipyards of the 
Great Lakes in construct- 
ing craft for use upon the 
salt sea. It does not 
take much of a traffic 
expert to see that vessels 
to be sent from the Lakes 
to the ocean must be 
smal! enough to pass 
through these locks cham- 
bers. Of shipyards up- 
on the upper Lakes there 
are a plenty. And no 
where else are the raw 
materials more closely at 
hand. Coal and steel are 
practically atarm’slength 
—the facilities of great 
manufacturing cities like 
Buffalo, Cleveland or 
Detroit, for making en- 
gines, boilers and the like, 
practically unlimited. 

Of a truth, for nearly 
two decades past the 
shipyards of the Great 
Lakes have not only been 
upon a par with their 
brethren upon our ocean 
coasts, but insome important ways have led. It 
was the shipbuilders of our inland seas who a 
score of years ago devised the ‘“‘ whale-back.” 
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Ice! It tries to block the path of our war progress in the lake district. 
drives all vessels to their docks. Nor does it stop there. 
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It closes traffic there 143 days in the year. It 
It piles up ton on ton about them until the strongest hull would 


crush like an egg shell if protective devices were not used. By providing many boats with ice crushers the traffic period 
has been greatly extended. A few specially constructed boats, such as railroad ferries, can make headway through thick 


When the William E. Corey steamed up 
to a dock at the head of Lake Superior hardly 
more than a decade ago, entirely empty and 
loaded nearly 10,000 ton of ore in just thirty- 
nine minutes she made a record that went 
quickly round the world and made the marine 
sharps of such supposedly efficient ports as 
Liverpool and Hamburg and Antwerp sit 
up and take a great deal of notice. Yet 
loading was not only the thing. It was about 
the same time that the Augustus B. Wolvin, at 
the docks at Conneaut discharged her cargo 
a vastly more difficult task—9,945 tons in 
four hours and thirty minutes. Such was 
the justification of the Great Lakes type of 
cargo ship, to say nothing of the wonder- 
fully efficient docks and dock machinery at 
their more important ports. 


“Return Loads’’ a Native Habit 


HE Corey and the Wolvin have ceased to 

be distinctive because of mere size. Of 
the 600 modern cargo ships upon the Lakes 
there are at least two—the William B. 
Snyder and the Col. Schoomaker, which will 
carry 14,000 tons of coal or ore and will load 
in two hours and unload in seven, without 
the slightest striving to make a_ record. 
You understand, perhaps, the method of 
use of these boats; how they carry coal up 
the Lakes from the ports along the south shore 
of Lake Erie that are nearest to the bitum- 
inous fields of western Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia up to the mines and factories 
and railroad terminals of Lake Superior and 
return filled with the red ore of the Missaba 
districc of Minnesota which in turn is delivered 
at the south shore of Lake Erie for use in 
the great rolling and steel mills of the Cleve- 
land, the Youngstown and the Pittsburgh 
districts. Here is a perfect traffic balance 


and, in a word the reason for the abnormally 


ice that would wreck an ordinary craft. 


low freight rates charged. We have seen 
recently the efforts of the men who are try- 
ing to popularize motor freight and express 
upon the highways to make their service 
economical as well as efficient bv securing 
“return loads”’ as against the direction of 
their greatest normal flow of traffic. The 
coal and ore trade of the upper Lakes is in 
almost perfect ‘‘return load” balance. 

Purposely I have digressed, because | 
wanted you to understand how it is that 
the shipbuilders of the Great Lakes are so 
perfectly competent to design efficient ships 
of maximun size—even for the salt seas. 
They are accustomed to work swiftly; ninety 
days from the laying of the keel to the maiden 
trip of a 9,000-ton vessel was a record reached 
several years ago and all but repeated several 
times since. And to make a good job as well. 

The facilities of the several shipyards of the 
Great Lakes were placed at the service of 
the country at the very begining of our 
entrance in the war. They had been brought 
already to a high state of efficiency. Not 
only was the Lake fleet still being increased 
but the older ships upon our inland seas 
were being. kept in the best of repair. It 
was almost more than essential that these 
carriers of fuel and grain and ore be kept at 
best working condition. Upon their abili- 
ties—and their promptness—particularly 
those of the ore-ships—rested much of the 
nation’s proficiency on the production of 
munitions. 


The Needle’s Eye 


yer the repair job, big as it was, was not 

exhaustive of the resources of the well- 
organized yards upon the upper Lakes. 
And at the time—August 24, 1917—that the 
United States Shipping Board took formal 
cognizance of the importance of the Great 


Lakes shipyards by organizing them into its 
Ninth District, there were already under 
contract in them 102 new ships, of which 
ninety-eight were destined for ocean service 
the most of them under the Norwegian flag. 
Of these ninety-eight ocean-going ships all 
but two were known to the shipbuilders as 
“canal size’’ that is, they were so designed 
as to pass through the lock-chambers of the 
Welland and the St Lawrence canals, which 
meant that they would not exceed 261 feet 
in length or 43 feet in beam and some 3500 
tons capacity, deadweight The two which 
were the except’on were consid rably larger 
ships—of approx mately 5500 tons each. 

“But,”’ you interrupt “the chambers 
of the locks. [t thought they were the 
governing factors in ships bound from the 
Great Lakes to the ocean.”’ 


Here’s To Wonder 


S° they are. Yet, not many years ago, 
I remember standing at the Thousand 
Islands, not many miles from my _ home, 
watching a strange sight proceeding down 
the St. Lawrence. A large freighter had 
been cut in two amidships—seemingly as 
if by some huge true-cutting cleaver—and 
her two halves were proceeding toward the 
sea, independently and in charge of bustling 
and perfectly capable tugs. At Montreal 
the two sections would be placed in a dry- 
dock, rivetted together and sent down the 
broad smooth lower river toward the Atlan- 
tic, a single and completely united ship. 
The experiment was repeated—several 
times. But never as many times as in the 
momentous marine year of 1917. The Ship- 
ping Board—then under a far more urgent 
necessity than even today—was_ scouring 
the world for available tonnage. It was not 
blind to the rich resources of the Great Lakes. 
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And under the direction of Henry Penton, 
the District Officer there—a man _ well 
experienced in inland shipbuilding—as well 
as through F. A. Eustis, its Special Agent, 
it not only prepared to send many of the 
older ships and twenty-seven of the new ones 
as well, through the Welland and the St. 
Lawrence before the long hard winter came upon 
them, but it actually did succeed in getting 
out all of the promised vessels—old and new 
—jncluding the two 5500 ton ships, to- 
gether with the other craft being builded 
for alien owners—which were requisitioned 
under the Presidents, proclamation and imme- 
diately were placed under the Starsand Stripes. 

When the story of that effort is fully 
written it should rank high among the 
dramatic annals of American enterprise. 
The winter of 1917 came early and it was both 
long and very hard indeed. When the St. 
Lawrence freezes it freezes tight. I have seena 
railroad track laid upon the ice from Ogdens- 
burg to Prescott and freight cars drawn, 
three or four at a time, across between the 
United States and Canada. Yet despite the 
coming of the early winter, the Shipping 
Board succeeded in getting out twenty- 
one old ships and twenty-seven new ones. 
And of all these, eighteen to be cut in half, 
towed separately through the Welland Canal, 
Lake Ontario and the upper St. Lawrence 
and its canals to Montreal or to Quebec, 
there to be joined together and sent down 
the lower river to the sea. 


“Dry Dock” Goes To Ship 


HE Shipping Board did not come on the 

Job until August 24. It was September 14 
before it actually succeeded in requisitioning 
the ships. Autumn was at hand and winter 
not so far off. Seven of the sixteen older 
ships were to be cut at Cleveland, the re- 
mainder at Buffalo. They began arriving 
at each of these ports on September 19. 
It was well past the middle of November be- 
fore the last of them had been sawed apart and 
was ready for the difficult journey toward 
salt water, in charge of Captain Philip Brod- 
erick, of the Great Lakes towing com- 
pany. There were thirty-six pieces and it 
was necessary in the narrow channels to use 
two tugs upon each piece. On the open 
lakes it sometimes was possible to make the 
pieces up into tows; and upon occasion the 
engines in the stern pieces were made to 
help accelerate progress. 

Despite the lateness of the start and the 
early coming of the winter, all thirty-six 
pieces were brought in safety to Montreal 
with a single exception. The stern of one 
of the older ships broke away from the 
steamer which was towing it and sank, 
near shore. It was only a matter of com- 
paratively slight delay however, to raise it and 
bring it to its companion at Montreal. 

There was the real crux of the problem. 
For despite the great development of 
Montreal Harbor within the past decade 
its drydock facilities have been sorely 
taxed ever since the beginning of the 
war. The sawed ships began arriving 
in the middle of October and kept coming 
until about the time of our Thanksgiving 
day—the time when that harbor is ice- 
sealed and formally closed for the year. 
It was quite out of the question for the 
drydocks of Montreal or of Quebec, 160 
miles further down the stream, to handle 
the rejoining of eighteen ships within six or 
eight weeks. Moreover the Canadians 
have huge shipping problems of their own 
to meet with depleted man power and 
other resources. 

Yankee ingenuity asked little of our 
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Canadian brethren except a friendly co- 
operation and this it generously received— 
and more. An American emergency ship- 
building plant was transported hurriedly 
to Montreal and there set up—under the 
direction of John B. Smith. 
the rejoining work as many as 300 men 
were employed and—put down a large credit 
mark for Yankee ingeniuty if you please 
—the use of drydocks dispensed with. A 
great plate collar or saddle had been placed 
about the ship at the cutting point at the time 
of her cutting. This saddle was attached 
to the foreward section. When the time 
came for rejoining the ship, by a delicate 
but sure manipulation of tow-lines and water- 
ballast the after section was made to fit 
quickly and easily into the saddle which 
was then rivetted fast and solid for all time. 
Thus simplified the joining job became a 
matter of hours rather than days. 

The first two or three ships to get out 
had little trouble. After that the fearful 
winter of the north descended upon the river 
and the real fight began. Two of the ships 
turned back, their captains swearing that 
they were done with seafaring life—forever. 
Other captains were secured and the fleet 
went out together—in good order. Some 
of its vessels took a long time to reach 
the Nova Scotia ports but they all reached 
it finally, safe and sound though winter 
pressed. The final vessel was a stout sea- 
going tug which left Quebec just before 
Christmas. It slipped into a New Eng- 
land port late in January, ice covered and 
battered, yet none the worse for real wear. 
The captain met the customs officers and 
allowed that he had ‘had a fairly brisk trip.’’ 
He was Captain Robert Bartlett of Arctic 
expedition fame. 

The steel program for the shipyards of the 
Great Lakes during the present year provides 
for the construction of about 120 cargo ships— 
fifty of them under the standardized designs 
of the Emergency Fleet Corporation—be- 
tween May 1 and December 1. This is at the 
rate of two ships every three days. At the 
time this is being written—the middle of 
June—forty of the new ships have been com- 
pleted and delivered which is rather better 
than schedule. Sixty per cent of all the 
launchings in the month of May were in the 
shipyards of the Great Lakes. 

Uncle Boreas is Defeated 

ET launching parties upon the lakes are 

by no means confined to as pleasant and 
as blithesome a month as May. Construct- 
tion went foreward through the hard winter 
months at each of the big yards and in order 
to clear the launchways and make room for 
the laying of new keels and the upbuilding 
of new hulls, vessels were put into the water 
in the dead of the Northern winter; a huge 
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opening laboriously cut in the thick ice of 
Superior or of Erie while the thermometer 
toyed with zero. 

There are thirteen steel shipyards in the 
district, controlled by seven companies and 
equipped for laying down sixty-four ships 
simultaneously. If conditions governing the 
purchase and transportation of raw materials 
were normal these yards could turn out 200 
steel cargo vessels a season of the maximum 
canal size—supposedly 3500 tons, although bya 
recent touch of design it has been possible to 
increase the tonnage to 4200 without passing 
the maximum dimensions and necessitating 
the cutting of the craft. Still 120 as a single 
season’s production is not to be sneezed at; 
in addition to which some eleven more of the 
slightly older lake craft will be fitted with 
engine necessities for saltwater operation and 
sent through the Canadian canals to the sea. 
And one of these will be a ship of more than 
8,000 tons burthen, a ship, if you please, 
of some 500 feet in length and 50 feet in 
width. 

“Hold on,” you interrupt again. “ Those 
canal lock dimensions. I can understand 
how you can get a boat longer than 264 feet 
through them by the cutting process but 
the width? How in blazes can you cut a 
boat that’s fifty feet wide so as to put her 
through a lock that’s only 45 feet in 
width?” 

War’s Wizardry 

HAT were we saying about Yankee 

ingenuity a moment ago? To bring 
a 9,000 ton ship through the Welland and the 
St. Lawrence canals is an engineering problem 
vastly more difficult than that of merely cut- 
ting ship into halves and floating each half 
separately through the locks to tidewater. 
And yet, after all, it is but an engineering 
problem—such as American engineers delight 
in solving. This one they have solved. 
H. N. Harriman, Chairman of the Engi- 
neering Committee of the Great Lakes dis- 
trict and a naval architect of large reputa- 
tion, together with his associates Albert 
Cross, of the American Shipbuilding Company 
and John Webster of the Great Lakes Engi- 
neering Corporation—the two largest ship- 
building concerns upon the Lakes,—with 
the assistance of F. A. Eustis, have 
solved it. 

They proposed first to cut their ship into two 
sections—each a little less than the maxi- 
mum length dimension of the lock chambers. 
Upon the deck of each will then be placed great 
flat pontoons, which can be flooded or emp- 
tied, as the necessity may arise. The upper- 
works of the ship will be removed, at the 
time funnel, spars, bridge and even the up- 
per tier of cabins. This done, the pontoons 
will be slowly flooded, with the inevi- 
table effect of turning the vessel upon her side. 
When she is completely “ upon beam ends”’ 
with her keel raised high out of the water 
her two halves will be floated in that un- 
dignified fashion all the way to Montreal, 
where by manipulation of the pontoons 
the ship will be slowly righted, at the same 
time that the rivetters—completely out 
of water—will be fastening her together 
again. The pontoons will then be manip- 
ulated so as to turn her over upon her 
other side so that the rivetters—still 
out of water—can complete their job and 
there will be no necessity whatsoever of 
employing either dry docks or divers— 
both of them highly expensive. 

But the height and the depth of the ship 
you demand, what of them? Will they 
not exceed the width of the lock cham- 
bers? (Concluded on page 42) 
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BUSINESS 
DIVIDES 
THE COST 


N June 5 the Secretary of the Treasury 
estimated that in the fiscal year 
which begins wth July, 1918, and 
ends on June 30, 1919, our expendi- 

tures will aggregate $24,000,000,000. Even if 
loans to the Allies constitute $6,000,000,000 of 
this sum, it seems imperative 


Approximate that we should raise by taxa- 
Amount to tion as much of the total as is 
Be Raised possible without crippling the 


productive power of the coun- 
try. The best possible scheme 
of taxation should be adopted in the hope it 
will yield $8,000,000,000. 

If it produces more, the burdens of taxation 
in the period that follows the war will be pro- 
portionately lessened; for it is 
important, in considering pre- 
sent taxation, to remember 
that the heavier the taxes 
which are now imposed the more rapidly can 
taxation be decreased after the war and the 
more advantageous the position of our coun- 
try will be in that period of keen international 
commercial competition when countries then 
bearing heavy burdens of taxation will be 
correspondingly handicapped. 

The excess-profits tax has proved very fruit- 
ful in revenue, but is said to fail to reach ade- 
quately large profits directly 
due to the war. It probably 
is an efficient means of taxa- 
tion for four-fifths of our cor- 
porations, but is not so adequate as to the re- 
mainder. For this reason, it is proposed to 
enact a war-profits tax with exemption of a 


By Taxation 


Post-War 
Period Taxes 


Adequacy of 
Present Law 


turnover, of sufficient spread as a 
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iring Itself Least, It Consults Its Own 


Ledgers and Frames a Plan For Financing 


oem 


he War that Should Distribute the Burden 


Equitably—A Document For Statesmen 


In considering the question of a war-profits 
tax at a high flat rate, like the 80% in force in 
England, many factors must 
be borne in mind. England 
in its pre-war years had a 
world business, with a result 
that a depression in the United States or any 
other country was usually equalized by pros- 
perity elsewhere. Earnings were, therefore, 
more stable and uniform than in the United 
States. The English law allows for a rebate 
for losses both during and after the war, 
whereas no such plan is as_ yet in force here. 
England gives considerable leeway to a Board 
of Referees, thus making possible, by way of 
example, an exemption of 224% for mining 
chrome ore in New Caledonia and an extra 
one per cent for electric supply in London. 

Differences in our situation lead us to be- 
lieve that some provision for a more liberal 
exemption than that of Eng- 
land should be made, or a 
lower flat rate levied, and 
that a better provision than 
now exists for rectifying inequalities in the 
application of our taxes should be found. 
Many profits will be merely paper profits and 
if a large percentage is paid in cash in taxes, 
without proper provisions such as we have 
mentioned, it might in many cases take from 
a business more than it actually earns, es- 
pecially in view of the inevitable losses to be 
incurred after the close of the war. 

Under proper exemptions and provisions as 
stated above we suggest that a war-profits 
tax at a high rate be levied on taxpayer when- 


British 
Conditions 


Our 
Situation 


creased rates, perhaps as high as 80% in. 
stead of the present 60%. 
Secretary McAdoo in his letter of June 5, 


addressed to Mr. Kitchin, said, ‘‘The existing . 


excess-profits tax does not 


Readjust- always reach war profits,” 
ment of and he gave as one of the 
Capital reasons that ‘a company 


with a swollen capital and 
huge profits escapes.”” A suggested remedy 
to prevent such corporations escaping this 
excess-profits tax would be that proper au- 
thorities be allowed to reduce their capitaliza- 
tion to an amount which will make either 
capital bear the same ratio to sales or turnover 
as is borne by the average capital of concerns 
in similar lines of business. Conversely, if a 
corporation or partnership before the war was 
unduly conservative in writing off plant or 
other assets, such a concern should be allowed 
to increase its capital under proper showing 
before the administrative authority, the bur- 
den of proof being on the business institution. 
Such arrangements as we have suggested 
would inaugurate equalization of federal 
taxes. This would be very 
Equalization decidedly to the advantage 
of small taxpayers, who can- 
not afford the expense of obtaining expert ad- 
vice and who now in many cases pay taxes 
which are not required of them by law. At 
present a taxpayer who does not appeal ex- 
pressly to the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue does not obtain the advantage of 
decisions made on the appeals of other tax- 
payers who raise the questions which are in- 
volved in his own return. 
Because of the extent of the 








fair and equitable basis, but with 
a very high percentage of the ex- 
cess turned over to the govern- 
ment in taxes. This tax would 
not be additional to the existing 
excess-profits tax, but in each case 
one or the other would apply ac- 
cordingly as the result in taxes 
would be the greater. 

Justice requires extreme care in 
the determination of normal earn- 
ings. This is a 
matter of extreme 
difficulty to deter- 
mine. In Great 
Britain the three years preceding 
the war are taken as a basis, with 
modifications to meet special cir- 
cumstances both of industries and 


fair return as earned on capital or 


Solution of 
Problems 


on Financing War. 


R. McADOO says we shall need twenty-four billion 
dollars for the present fiscal year. 
involved are clearly set forth in a report which was 

made last month to the Board of Directors of the United 

States Chamber of Commerce by the Chamber’s Committee 

This Committee is made up as follows: 


Jchn V. Farwell, Chairman, John V. Farwell Co., Chicago. 
Edward A. Filene, William Filene’s Sons, Boston. 

P. W. Goebel, Pres. Com. Nat’l. Bank, Kansas City, Kan. 
Prof. John H. Gray, War Department, New York. 

E. D. Hulbert, V.-P. Mchts. Loan and Trust Co., Chicago. 
Stoddard Jess, President, First Nat'l. Bank, Los Angeles. 
Hugh McK. Landon, Indianapolis, Ind. 

R. F. Maddox, American Nat’l. Bank, Atlanta. 
Dr. O. M. W. Sprague, Prof. of Economics, Harvard. 
J. K. Orr, J. K. Orr Shoe Company, Atlanta. 
John T. Scott, President, First Nat’l. Bank, Houston. 
J. Lawrence McLaughlin, University of Chicago. 


The chief issues 


country and the inability of many 
taxpayers to come 
to Washington, we 
renew the sugges- 
tion made by the 
Committee last year, that there 
should be subsidiary boards to re- 
view appeals from preliminary as- 
sessments, and that these boards 
should report their findings to the 
Secretary of the Treasury. That 
appeals on trivial grounds may be 
prevented, costs might be at the ex- 
pense of petitioners. These boards 
need not be numerous; they might 
be appointed for three or four large 
districts, such as the West the 
Middle West, the Northeast, and 
the South. They should be ap- 


Board of 
Review 








particular concerns. This can 
only be done by lodging power 
with the administrative authority to make 
necessary adjustments. For example, if the 
earnings in pre-war years happen to be ab- 
normally low, justice might be served if the 
normal percentage of profit on the turnover 
in that line of business were taken as a basis 
for the determination of normal profits. 
Other methods should also be available. 
Assuming that sufficient latitude in the 
methods of administering the law is granted to 
warrant the expectation of a fair degree of 
equity in the determination of normal profits, 
we believe the tax rate can be made very high. 


ever it exceeds the excess-profits tax. 
As has already been pointed out, the 
present excess-profits tax is probably an 
efficient instrument of taxa- 
Present tion for four-fifths of the 
Inequalities corporations which it affects. 
In application there are in- 
equalities,—for instance, among individuals, 
co-partnerships, and corporations. Under 
these circumstances, and as a part of a plan to 
obtain greater revenues, we suggest the de- 
sirability of maintaining the general basis of 
the present excess-profits tax but with in- 


pointed by the administrative au- 
thority. 

As part of the plan of new taxation, the 
present rates of the income of individuals, 
partnerships and corporations 
should be greatiy increased. 
In the first place, this increase 
should be applied to the 
normal income tax. In the interest of justice, 
also, unearned incomes should be taxed at 
least as much as earned incomes, and the re- 
verse situation which now exists in the present 
law should be corrected. 

It also appears that our super-taxes on per- 
sonal incomes in the range between $2500 


Increase of 
Rates 
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Somewhere in the picture is a rock-solid old firm, founded by a God-fearing, oat-eating old Scotchman back in ’59, owned 
now by his sons; capitalized at $100,000, not a drop of water in it—all Scotch. Next door behold a wild-cat affair, mostly 
water, and capitalized at $600,000. Now how are you going to manage an equitable tax for those two, multiplied by 
thousands, all over U.S.A.? Have patience with Hon. Congressman, Gentle Reader; he is sitting up nights doing his best. 


and $500,000 do not make our income tax at 
all comparable to the present British tax. 
The main reliance for new revenue should, 
therefore, be placed on the income tax, a tax 
on the excess of profits over 
Chief Sources the present exemption, and 
Of New finally on a drastic tax upon 
Revenue all war profits above a cer- 
tain return sufficient to per- 


mit a business to be carried on with safety. 


In the interest of simplicity and fairness, 
we would suggest that two additional deduc- 
tions should be allowed in 
ascertaining the net income of 
corporations. All businesses 
should be allowed a full de- 
duction for interest paid, instead of the limited 
figure permitted to corporations under the 
present law. The method of determining the 
amount is now somewhat complicated, with a 
result that is unfair to corporations which have 
a comparatively small capital and which 
borrow largely during the course of a year, 
practically paying off this indebtedness at the 
end of their fiscal year. 

_A deduction should be allowed for all direct 
gilts to regularly organized charitiesas provided 
in the case of individuals with, 
Charitable however, a limitation of, say 
Gifts 3% of their net income. This 
small allowance would prob- 
ably not be more than enough to take care of 
the amounts given to those so-called charities, 
like the Red Cross and others, which have 
proved to be vital factors in helping to win the 
war. 


Interest for 
Corporation 


For the purpose of enforcing reduction in 
unessential consumption which economy is by 
all students of war finance deemed of vital 
Importance, taxes on certain articles of gen- 


eral consumption, and taxes on a variety of 
articles of luxury, are proposed. There is a 

three-fold purpose in these 
Purposes taxes. The first obvious pur- 

pose is to secure revenue. 
The second is that taxes will result in less 
waste, in including a more economical use of 
commodities thus taxed, and resulting in a 
greater margin of earnings over expenditures, 
which savings can be invested in Liberty 
Bonds. The third purpose is to reduce de- 
mand for articles thus taxed, so that materials, 
equipment and labor which would otherwise 
be employed to produce these commodities 
will naturally turn toward more essential 
employment. 

Taxes upon consumption may be levied 
Kinis of upon articles in general use, 
‘Tienes: Sones luxuries, and a class of 
luxuries which we may call 
extravagance in war time. 

If the war is financed inadequately by direct 
savings, the burden will fall upon the mass of 
people through advancing 
prices. Heavy taxes ona few 
commodities of widespread 
consumption are preferable to 
a large number of light taxes upon com- 
modities in general. The light taxes may be 
made the occasion for such an increase in price 
by dealers as would exceed the tax. Heavy 
taxes can hardly be thus treated. Proper 
subjects for taxes under this heading, we would 
suggest, might include such as the following 
(with rates that might be desirable, together 
with the British rates): 

Tea 20 cents a pound, English rate 25 cents; 
coffee and substitutes 8 cents a pound, English 
rate 10 cents; tobacco 50 cents a pound, 


English rate now 77 cents; beer $10 a barrel, 


Heavy Rates 
on Few 


English rate $12.50; soft drinks; matches; 
salt. A moderate tax upon the use of gaso- 
line would be entirely reasonable. 

Luxury taxes are designed in part to yield 
revenue, but quite as much, in the present 
circumstances, to diminish 
their production and so set 
free labor and materials for 
war uses. There are two 
classes of luxuries, those which are luxuries 
from their nature and those which are now 
luxuries at certain prices. To this latter class 
we shall refer as war extravagances. 

If the selected list is sufficiently representa- 
tive, the high rates will probably have vir- 
tually the same effect upon 
the consumption of luxuries 
in the long run as the lighter 
taxes upon the great number. Obviously, 
collection is simplified if a small number is 
taken. The Committee is inclined, therefore, 
to favor a 20% tax to be collected, if practic- 
able, from the retail purchaser at the time of 
sale. 

Greater difficulty is encountered in the taxa- 
tion of articles the more expensive qualities 
of which are now obviously 
luxuries. Thus, it may be 
conceded that men’s suits at 
$80 are war extravagances. Very careful con- 
sideration would be needed by the appropriate 
Congressional committees to deterntine the 
prices at which the extravagance taxes would 
apply, and it might be desirable, since we 
are living in a period of rapidly advancing 
prices, to grant authority to the officials of 
the Treasury Department to make changes 
from time to time. 

The imposition of a heavy tax on war 
profits makes the (Continued on page 44) 
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Government 


As to the Ultima 


HE government has laid its hands upon 

the rails of the country;swiftly, silently, 

the vast administrative machinery of 

the second largest industry of the United 
States is changing its form; the tasks, the 
salaries, the very lives of hundreds of thou- 
sands of railroad men are being seriously 
affected; questions without number rise to the 
lips of every observer, questions, many of 
which no one can now answer, so novel and 
unprecedented is the situation which this war 
emergency has called into being. 

-Miracle—or catastrophe? Success—or fail- 
ure? The great enigma! The railroads in 
their historic, peace-time structure were found 
inadequate as an industrial weapon of war. 
Came the government fiat. Two million rail- 
road employees were af- 
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territory are now in such order as to make pos- 
sible the movement of considerable additional 
tonnage, if offered. At present there is no 
shortage of closed cars. Close cooperation 
has been established with the Food and Fuel 
Administrations, War and Navy Departments, 
Shipping Board, and other governmental 
departments and agencies, resulting in the 
prompt and preferred movement of govern- 
ment and allied consignments to facilitate 
prosecution of the war. The overseas ton- 
nage of United States Government freight is 
increasing by leaps and bounds, due to the 
heavy troop movement, and, with the mutually 
cooperative measures being taken by the War 
Department for its regulation, is moving with- 
out interruption and on an entirely satis- 





dred per cent increase in rates on cotton from 
Lynchburg, S. C., to Columbia, South Caro- 
lina, was the prize change.”’ 

From all of which one may infer that Mr. 
McAdoo has no swivel chair commission. A 
new system is now in the making. We have 
been forced, by the pressure of war, to try 
out transportation ideas that many railroad 
men have long wished might be _ tested. 
Formerly. federal and state regulation pre- 
vented cooperation. “Ye must compete 
though ye die from it.’’ That was the law of 
the political prophets. Now, federal control 
forbids competition and enjoins a wholesale 
combine. Even governments can learn! 

The owners of the railroads are protected 
from the losses which combination under the old 
system might have caused. 
Shippers are able to send 





fected. <A _ historic evolu- 
> a 





tion was interrupted; “thou / 
shalt not’’ over night ies 
came ‘thou shalt”; laws 
higher than those on the 
statute books were invoked 
and the impossible was 


Done it was, too, with 
hearty good will. It is a 


roads will affect his business. 


road merger the world has known. 


HE shipper of Terre Haute, like thousands of other shippers through- 
out the country, wants to know how the new management of the rail- 
The industrial life of the country is 
being greatly affected by this tremendous experiment in transportation man- 
agement. Property worth $18,000,c00,000, two hundred and sixty thousand 
done. miles of rails, nearly two million employees—all pooled in the greatest rail- 
Innumerable are the issues involved. 


more freight than ever; 
rapidly they are learning 
that good service is an even 
more important considera- 
tion than low rates. An- 
other thing the Government 
has learned through prac- 
tical experience: the rail- 
roads were right when they 








war measure. The fighting 
spirit of the American people 
has furnished the magic power for carrying it 
out. Now have they to wonder at and ex- 
amine what they have done. 


Bouquets and a Brickbat 


N2 subject regarding the railroads is more 
interesting these days than the question 
as to whether or not they will remain under the 
control of the government after the war; and 
there is no subject which one would be less 
warranted in attempting to answer at the 
present time. This article makes no effort 
to attempt an answer. It purports mainly 
to give a brief account of what the government 
administration of the railroads has so far 
achieved. Many excellent things have been 
done. The government's position has been 
strategically favorable for getting some not- 
able immediate results. Later it may en- 
counter embarrassments. 

Opinions differ widely, both as to the de- 
sirability of government ownership and the 
probability of it. Railroad men speculate 
differently. Expert opinions are by no means 
identical though they are interesting. 

Consider the report submitted to Director 
General McAdoo by his Eastern Regional 
Director, A. H. Smith. The date is May 29, 
1918. These words, mind you, come from one 
of the most experienced railroad executives in 
the country, a man, who, previous to January 
I, 1918,.was president of the New York Cen- 
tral Lines. Says Mr. Smith, in part: 

“It is my only purpose to show that the 
chaotic conditions into which the railroads in 
this territory got during the severe winter 
months have been straightened out with 
promptness. The recovery enables me to re- 
port to you an almost normal situation in the 


* movement of traffic. The railroads in this 


factory basis. The outlook is favorable for 
transportation service.” 

An excellent beginning! But wait! AIl- 
ready other voices, less exultant voices, have 
been heard. A certain transportation journal 
delivers a few pointed remarks about General 
Order No. 28, which announced the general 
rate advance of twenty-five per cent. It says: 

‘Although the Railroad Administration has 
asserted that no more changes will be made 
before the effective date, that declaration, it is 
thought, is not to be taken too seriously. 

“Changes in the order, by means of interpre- 
tations began being made on June 7, less than 
a week after Luther M. Walter announced 
that no changes would be made. The Rail- 
road Administration lacks a scheme for pub- 
licity, such as will afford the paying public an 
idea as to what is being done to its pocket- 
book. Writing laws at the top of high walls 
was no more secretive than the way the Rail- 
road Administration has for dealing with its 
supposed master, the American public.” 


One on the Government 


MAZING inequalities will be gradually 
4 4% disclosed, as soon as shippers begin filing 
their formal complaints with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

“Reports have come from shippers that the 
railroad men who are in charge of affairs have 
become alarmed over declarations made to 
them that certain individual shippers will be 
put out of business by the increases. For 
instance, an eleven hundred per cent increase 
in the rates of ‘lug’ boxes in California, used 
in carrying fruit to canneries, it is believed, 
will not remain in effect. 

“Up to the time this rate increase was 
heard of, it was supposed that the seven hun- 


insisted that rates must be 
increased to a point that 
will enable the roads to provide good service. 


Mr. McAdoo Nails Up Decrees 


IRECTOR General McAdoo has set forth 
quite clearly what he is trying to accom- 
plish. Here is his formal statement, in part: 
The policy of the United States Railrod 
Administration has been formed and shaped 
by a desire to accomplish the following 
purposes, which are named in what I conceive 
to be the order of their importance: 

“First, the winning of the war, which in- 
cludes the prompt movement of the men and 
material that the Government requires. 

“Second, the service of the public. This 
implies the maintenance and improvement of 
the railroad properties so that adequate rail- 
road facilities will be provided at the lowest 
cost. 

“Third, the promotion of a spirit of sym- 
pathy and a better understanding as between 
the administration and the employees of the 
railways. 

“Fourth, the application of sound econo- 
mies, including: 

“The elimination of superfluous expendi- 
tures, 

“The payment of a fair and living wage for 
services rendered, and a just and prompt 
compensation for injuries received, 

“The purchase of material and equipment 
at the lowest prices consistent with a reason- 
able but not excessive profit to the producer, 

“The adoption of standardized equipment 
and the introduction of improved devices 
that will save life and labor, 

“The routing of freisht and passenger 
traffic with due regard to the fact that a 
straight line is the shortest distance between 
two points. 
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“The intensive employment of all equip- 
ment and a careful record and scientific study 
of the facts obtained with a view to deter- 
mining the comparative efficiency secured. 

“The development of this policy will of 
course require time. The task to which the 
Railroad Administration has addressed itself 
is an immense one. It is as yet too early to 
judge of the results obtained, but I believe 
that great progress has been made toward the 
goal of our ideal.”’ 

Study this declaration sympathetically. 
It furnishes a key to many of the measures 
taken by the new administration. It throws 
light not only on the wise things that have been 
done, but on much that seems to some critics 
to be sheer blundering—caused, doubtless, by 
the magnitude and complexity of the new 
traffic problems. 

As to what the Government has actually 
done with the railroads since it assumed con- 
trol—let us take a glance at that. 

The Beginning of the Story 
HE first step taken by the Government 
was to place the operation of all of the 
larger railroads and many of the short lines 
under the direction of a single head. Presi- 
dent Wilson appointed William G. McAdoo 
Director General of Railroads, with full 
authority over the financial, operating and 
traffic activities of the roads. The Director 
General in turn appointed some of the most 
experienced railroad executives in the country 
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as his lieutenants, requiring them to resign 
from all other railroad connections and 
become government officials for the period 
of the war. He established an organization 
similar to that of any of our larger railroads 
systems with department heads at the central 
office, a regional director in charge of each 
important geographical division, and a federal 
manager as the chief operating official of each 
individual road. 

In the first place, it was necessary to de- 
termine what compensation would be paid to 
the owners of the roads. The Railroad Con- 
trol Bill, which became a law on March 21, 
1918, provided that each carrier ‘‘shall re- 
ceive as just compensation an annual sum not 
exceeding its average annual railway operating 
income for the three years ended June 30, 
1917.’ It also stipulated that the agreement 
made with each road “shall contain adequate 
and appropriate provisions for the main- 
tenance, repair, renewals and depreciation of 
the property’’ and for the return of the 
property to each carrier “in substantially as 
good repair, and in substantially as complete 
equipment as it was in at the beginning of 
federal control.”’ 

The negotiations between the Govern- 
ment and the carriers to determine the form 
of the contract and the amount of the com- 
pensation are now nearly completed. None 
of the contracts has been signed as yet, but it 
is expected that within a reasonable length 
of time negotiations will be concluded on a 
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basis satisfactory to both the Government and 
the owners. The total rental will probably 
amount to nearly $1,000,000,000 a year. 

Additional equipment—there was another 
important task. Early in February the Direc- 
tor General wrote to each railroad asking fora 
definite report on the estimated cost of facili- 
ties needed. He received estimates aggre- 
gating more than $1,350,000,000. These esti- 
mates he referred to the Division of Capital 
Expenditures. They reviewed the requests, 
eliminated those that were not needed for the 
winning of the war, and advised the Director 
General to authorize improvements and ad- 
ditions that will cost nearly $1,000,000,0c0 
This he did. 


Important Budget Items 


i August the Administration will again ask 
the railroads to report their needs and will 
again prepare a new budget, including ad- 
ditionai capital expenditures to be authorized 
on January I, 1918. 

In the list of capital expenditures already 
authorized, there is one item of $440,000,000 
for new equipment, including cars and loco- 
motives. The railroads of the country have 
usually added about 175,000 freight cars to 
their equipment every year—100,000 cars to 
replace those worn out during the previous 
year and 75,000 additional cars to enable them 
to take care of the increase in traffic. In 
1917, however, they were able to order only 
about 80,000 cars. Their average order for 
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They draw the argosies of the modern world. Stigmatized because of their rapacious appetites, banned from cities be- 

cause of their raucous voices and untidy habits, warned against as a public danger by sign-posts at thousands of cross- 

roads throughout the land—yet we continue to build them at the rate of over seven a day. As yet no motive giant has 

arisen which dares dispute their sovereignty of the civilized highways of the earth. In war—victory rests upon their 

numbers. Battleplanes hunting through the perilous reaches of the air—the enemy’s locomotives are the richest mark. 

An artist who loves them has found them of an early morn’ng in this yard, leashed, smoking with the energy which will 
soon speed them on their journeys in pursuit of the sun. 
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locomotives has been about 2800 each year 
and in 1917 was almost up to the average. 
It will of course be difficult for the Administra- 
tion to equal this record because of the short- 
age of steel, lumber and labor and because of 
the large number of cars and locomotives that 
must be built for foreign service. The Ad- 
ministration has, however, ordered 95,000 cars 
and 1300 locomotives, and has announced that 
more will be ordered in the fall. 

The orders have been distributed 
among the locomotive and car 
building companies, in accord- 
ance with a definite plan, and 
the companies have been as- 
sured that they can obtain 
the steel, lumber and 
other raw materials 
needed. When _ these 
cars and locomotives are 
received, each road will 
be permitted to buy its 
proportion of the entire 
number, or to rent them 
from the Government at 
an agreed price. 

As for current expenses: 
these have also been brought 
under a centralized system o 
control. Wages have been revised 
by the Director General on the advice of 
the Railroad Wage Commission which he ap- 
pointed early in January. Expenditures for 
materials and supplies are supervised by a 
Central Purchasing Committee. 

The Wage Commission in its report sub- 
mitted early in May, recommended that the 
Director General increase the wages of all rail- 
road employees in accordance with a carefully 
worked out plan that would, if put into effect, 
add nearly $300,000,000 to the wage bill. 
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Immediately certain classes of railroad em- 
ployees protested that they were entitled to a 
larger increase than that recommended.” In 
issuing his final order, the Director General 
added nearly $40,000,000 to the total sum 
allowed. At the same time he appointed a 
new Board to advise him in regard to all 
matters affecting railroad wages. 

The actual purchase of equipment and the 
purchase of material and supplies has been 

studied by the Railroad Administra- 
tion in an equally comprehensive 
way. The Central Purchasing 
Committee, assisted by re- 
gional committees in each 
geographical district, has 
collected a large amount 
of information in regard 
to the specifications used 
and the prices paid by 
each railroad in the 
past and has made a 
serious effort to stan- 
dardize and consolidate 
purchases. Under the 
guidance of this com- 
mittee each road is au- 
thorized to purchase neces- 
sary material and supplies and 
prices have been to some extent 
standardized in accordance with terms 
agreed upon between the Central Purchasing 
Committee and the railway supplies com- 
panies. 

It is estimated that the increase in the cost 
of living for the railroads during the last year 
is about $850,000,000. Of this $350,000,000 
must be added to the wage bill and $500,000,- 
000 represents the additional cost of materials 
and supplies. In order to provide for this in- 
crease, the Director General issued an order 
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adding about twenty-five per cent to all rail- 
road freight rates and passenger fares. It is 
believed that the new rates will result in an 
increase of at least $850,000,000 in the reve- 
nues. The Director General has assured 
passengers and shippers that if the revenue 
greatly exceeds the sum needed to pay the 
increase in current expense he will reduce 
rates when that fact becomes evident. 


Changes Public Will Feel 


HIPPERS are rapidly learning that the 
question of rates, important as it is, is now 

secondary to the question of service. The de- 
mands made upon the railroads by Government 
departments, by war industries and by com- 
mercial shippers are greatly in excess of the 
capacity of the roads. The Railroad Ad- 
ministration has therefore established a pref- 
erential system defining the order in which 
demands for transportation from each of the 
three classes shall be considered. War needs 
come first, then war industries, and finally 
commercial shippers. 

Under competitive conditions each rail- 
road maintained a large staff in its traffic de- 
partment to solicit freight and passenger busi- 
ness. Under government operation this is 
no longer necessary. In many of the larger 
cities the freight offices of various lines have 
been consolidated, and city passenger offices, 
likewise, have been united in one central 
location. 

A committee of experienced traffic men has 
been appointed to study the currents of 
railroad traffic and to determine what plan 
will enable the Administration to use 
present transportation facilities to the best 
advantage. Wherever possible, shipments 
are now sent to their destination usually by 
Mr. McAdoo’s “ straight (Concluded on page 44) 


“BUSINESS” THROUGH POLITICAL SPECS—NOW 


EW are the men who know what is hap- 

pening when it is happening. Occasion- 

ally our mail brings us one of the happy 

exceptions. One such comes from Col- 
onel W. G. Sterett, delegate of the Chamber of 
Commerce and Manufacturersof Dallas, Texas, 
to the Chicago Convention this spring. 
Colonel Sterett is a newspaper man. During 
the sessions at Chicago he detected a sig- 
nificant change in.the attitude of “ politicians” 
towards ‘“‘business’’ and so reported to the 
Dallas Chamber. Here is the substance of 
what he discovered. 


What A Business Man Is—Not 


had the opportunity at the Sixth Annual 

Meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, to look rather closely into the 
character of our business men and to sound the 
depths of their patriotism. The “business 
man,”’ the man engaged in commerce or manu- 
facturing, I really never had known. ‘eing a 
newspaper worker, my lines had bee: | st in 
political currents. 

In the political view, the business man is 
oftener than not classified as one whose ambi- 
tions are purely those of personal gain, whose 
intellectuality is graded by his success in 
diminishing the hoard of others that his own 
may grow. He is not credited with those finer 
feelings of which are born altruism, self-sacrifice, 
loyalty, patriotism. 

That this should be what is termed “public 
opinion” is not so very surprising. For in in- 
dividual trading the business man is forced to be 
exacting in order to protect himself. He buys 


and he sells, and if he is ‘‘hard”’ in selling, the 
exactions imposed on him as a buyer may have 
left that the only course open ot him. 

It is not difficult, then, to understand why the 
business man has been about the weakest ele- 
ment in general society when it came to in- 
fluencing legislation. It has been easy for 
politicians to flout his suggestions. The diffi- 
culty which he has had to meet in convincing the 
country of his patriotic interest in it and of his 
desire for proper legislation for all, has been that 
he was not organized. Farmers in their alliances 
and laboring men in their unions possessed 
strength which others were bound to respect. 

I can imagine that the first chamber of com- 
merce was organized because of a realization that 
if the business men of the country would prevent 
themselves from becoming its pariahs, they must 
do two things. They must let the country know 
really who and what they were, and they must 
strengthen themselves by organization, that 
their power might be felt. 

Probably nothing could have been more for- 
tunate at this time than a national meeting of 
business men. There was assembled the very 
strongest of our citizenship representing success 
in manufacturing, banking, commerce. Busi- 
ness men and their organizations were on trial— 
this was their opportunity to set themselves in a 
proper light before the country. 

When we were forced into war we had neither 
soldiers nor arms nor ships to carry our military 
strength to the point where it must be used. 
Since then we have been raising, equipping, 
disciplining, transporting and feeding an army 
which soon will number a million and a half men. 
We have too been forced to aid our Allies with 
money and food. 


In our haste there was confusion in prepara- 
tion, there was conflict in labor, there was criti- 
cism which discouraged. To whom could we look 
for that organization and systematizing of the 
work we had, and still have, to perform, that 
it might be done well and quickly? To whom, 
unless to the business man and the manufacturer, 
whose life has been that of system and organiza- 
tion? 


Industrial Statesmanship 


GAIN—The farmer could raise crops, the 

workman could manufacture gun and shotand 
shell. But all this had to be paid for, and where 
was the money to come from? From taxation 
and bonds. The bulk of the taxes would be paid 
and the bulk of the bonds bought by men of 
wealth. And those men are the business 
men. 

How did they meet the test? By pledging 
themselves to respond to any demand of the 
government in the prosecution of the war, no 
matter how great the cost to themselves, no 
matter what the sacrifice. : 

I heard the speeches delivered at this meeting 
of business leaders. There was no trickery to 
produce emotional effect. There was no hyper- 
criticism. But there was suggestion of methods. 
There was deep seriousness. ? 

Great as are the responsibilities of our business 
men today, the greater will they be when this 
awful business of war is done. Chambers of 
commerce and other organizations of business 
should increase in number. They should con- 
sider themselves as particles of the great whole, 
the business men’s organization of the United 
States, having in charge not only local interests 
but the interests of the country. 
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T is characteristic of that spirit of the times, which 
refuses to accept unquestioned the traditions and 
inheritances of the past, that a sustained effort is 

being made to arrive at a better and surer method of 
crop forecasting than now prevails. The present 
system predicates future yields on the basis of con- 
ditions continuing as they are, which, of course, they 
never do. Consequently such forecasts early in 
the season, are merely the widest possible approxima- 
tion and often serve only to furnish material for the 
gamblers in the grain pit and stock markets. 
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What is now being sought is some intelligent study 
of weather likelihoods during the growing season as 
the only possible sure guide. _Meteorology is not an 
exact science, far from it in fact, simply because there 
seem at present to be many factors in the equation 
which are now beyond our ken. Such for instance, as 
to what goes on in the upper or “‘free”’ air, and just 
where, and how and why the moisture bearing lows 
originate. On the other hand there is an increasing 
knowledge of the ways of meteorology; and we al- 
ready know many things moreover from observation 
and experience. 

Just now the outcome of the crops is of supreme and 
incalculable importance, not only to us, but to our 
Allies across the seas. The winter wheat harvest is 
practically over, and the yield will be fully up to our 
original forecast. Such damage as occurred in western 
Oklahoma and portions of Kansas are offset by more 
than average vields in other states. 








Heroic Industry of Farmers Assures 
High Average Yields in All Crops 


By ARCHER WALL DOUGLAS 


and with small town people who forgot business 
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Harvesting was completed somewhat earlier than 
usual because the ‘‘embattled farmer’ camped out on 
the job through the long daylight hours with all his 
family and relations unto the third and fourth gener- 
ation, with men hired sometimes at five to six dollars 
per day, with pupils from the rural high schools, 










for the time being and heeded call of back to the 
farm. 

Spring wheat has been damaged by dry weather 
in much of Montana, in Central and Western North 





















Dakota, and in some portions of South Dakota. 
Elsewhere it is doing well, and still holds out the 
promise of an unusually large yield. In the dry 
sections named small grains in general suffered along 
with spring wheat, and pastures have likewise been 
affected. In the Great Plains States there are scat- 
tered localities telling of hurt to potatoes through lack 
of rain. 

The oat crop promises to be a very large one despite 
damage by drought in certain sections. Corn suffered 
severe local damage by frost in parts of Ohio and 
Indiana and by drought in some sections of the 
Southwest. It is now in the critical stage of tasseling, 
under generally favorable conditions, as far north as 
the latitude of Omaha, Des Moines, and Springfield, 
Illinois. 

At this writing the Southwestern lows are still on 
the job and there are no signs of any extended or 
protracted drought in the corn (Concluded on page 48) 
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IR” said the lieutenant, “one 
of the instructors ran one of 
our big trucks in a ditch and 
the boys worked so hard and so 

late getting it out that I| relieved 

them from drill duty this evening.” 

“Lieutenant,” said the command- 
ing officer, ‘the instructor no doubt 
ran the truck into the ditch for a pur- 
pose. If those boys took an un- 
usually long time getting the truck 
out and going that is unfortunate for 
them. I shall expect all your men 
to be in line for evening drill without 
fail.”’ 

“Yes, sir,” and the lieutenant 
stiffly saluted, “is that all, sir?’’ 

“No, you might tell your truck 
men that one of General Pershing’s 
men who spoke here sometime ago 
said his company fought in the 
trenches for two days and returned 
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to their billets to rest and were then 
ordered to dig ditches all night,’’ 
concluded the commanding officer. 

Right there the war struck home for 
the lieutenant and for a squad of privates—and 
they weren't anywhere near a battle line, but 
in a middle western city where they were part 
of a regiment being trained first as soldiers 
and second as auto mechanics and chaffeurs. 
In new vocational training schools established 
by the War Department thousands upon thou- 
sands of drafted men are being given a train- 
ing which marks a new departure in the de- 
velopment of our National Army, and the 
utilization of new facilities for training soldiers 
in this work has been brought in three months 
to a high degree of perfection. Incidentally 
it pointed a new way for chambers of com- 
merce to take part in the war. 

To round out a completely equipped and 
completely trained army the General Staff 
some months ago created a new Committee 
of Education and Special Training to study 
specifically the needs of the army and to 
secure the cooperation of technical education 
institutions over the country for the training 
of men in many lines of industry. 

The Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce, 
learning of the plan, came forward and offered 
to twain 10,000 auto mechanics in Indianapolis 
during the present. year, and, acting as the 
agent of the War Department, take the full 
responsibility for housing, feeding and_pro- 
viding an instructional staff. The com- 
mittee, seeking to establish schools every- 
where a good location could be found, was 
not averse to letting a commercial organiza- 
tion try its hand along educational lines and 
five hundred men were placed in a school 
created by the Chamber of Commerce. The 
experiment was a success, to such an extent 
that contracts were signed whereby the Cham- 
ber of Commerce opened four schools con- 
taining nearly twenty-five hundred men, 
provided meals and housing and a staff of 
one hundred and thirty instructors and created 
the largest vocational training detachment in 
the United States under one management. 


Indianapolis Arrives at the Front. 


The Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce 
took over the State School for the Deaf, the 
State School for the Blind, an entire hotel, 
a factory building, the vocational facilities 
of two high schools and the state fair grounds, 
all located at Indianapolis. Auto mechanics, 
chauffers, blacksmiths, electricians, gun- 
smiths, carpenters and woodworkers, sheet 
metal workers, telegraphers and aerial tele- 
graphers are being trained in the four schools. 
The automobile factories of Indianapolis 
loaned thousands of dollars worth of instruc- 
tional material as did the factories in other 
lines—and released their best men to assist 
in the instruction work. The school com- 
missioners turned over two high schools and 
the city’s vocational director, a fleet of Liberty 
trucks was turned over to the schools by the 
Government, the Chamber of Commerce 
created a separate business staff with ac- 
counting, purchasing, inspection and _ statis- 
tical departments, and a post exchange division. 


Listen To This, Professor 


HE Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce, 

pledged wholly to war effort, accepted the 
full responsibility placed upon the organiza- 
tion by the War Department. The latter 
assigned a large complement of officers to 
handle the military training which was neces- 
sarily of first consideration. Beyond that 
point the Chamber of Commerce built up an 
instructional staff of approximately one hun- 
dred and twenty-five men, purchased thou- 
sands of dollars worth of instructional ma- 
terial for use in the schools and organized a 
commissary department to furnish plenty of 
substantial well-cooked food—and the total 
expenditures were kept within a previously 
agreed allowance by the government of a 
certain sum per man per day. 

A schedule of from six to seven hours 
of vocational work a day, three hours of 
drilling and study periods, made up a_ hard 





She Teaches Real War 


steady and intensive course of work, 

The way the men developed was 
an inspiration to the instructors, 
Farmer boys and clerks thrown into 
shops for the first time were able 
within three weeks to repair guns 
ie and metals and join sections of steel 
so cleverly that the place of joining 
was invisible without the most 
minute inspection in a strong light, 

While work was suspended on 
Saturday noon boys would ask their 
instructors if they couldn't be given 
special work to do over Sunday, 
The officer of the day pausing one 
evening outside a dormitory room, 
an hour after taps had sounded and 
lights were out, heard a low voice in 
continual action. Entering suddenly 
he found one man with an electric 
flash-light under the bedclothes read- 
ing aloud a chapter from a book on 
ignition, with the rest of the dormi- 
tory inhabitants listening intently. 
They were trying to get clearly in 
mind some intricate points on automo- 
bile wiring discussed that day by an instructor. 

Any number of men asked if they couldn't 
do experimental work after taps, quite willing 
to sacrifice their sleeping period in_ their 
thirst for knowledge. Of such material are 
we developing American soldiers. 


Where’s That Damn Nut? 

N a necessarily rapid fire course of mechan- 

ical instruction greater emphasis is laid 
upon the actual doing of work rather than upon 
book knowledge. An instructor would re- 
move a very small but important part of a 
motor and set the students to finding what was 
missing. And once having found what part 
was missing they might suddenly be called 
upon to make a new part or to make a tem- 
porary repair that a huge truck might be 
moved. Boys being trained as carpenters 
would be rushed to a field to erect a small 
building, and having built it they would be 
ordered to move it quickly to another spot, 
which turned out to be soggy ground, where 
immediate consideration would have to be 
given to different types of underpinning. 

The inventiveness of the boys is called into 
play upon every occasion, and it is amazing 
to see the ability of farmer boys especially, 
who are in the habit of doing repair work 
about the farm with few accessories, develop 
substantial methods of getting things done in 
the way of temporary as well as permanent 
repairs. There is an enthusiasm in getting 
things done which at times keeps the in- 
structors hard pressed to keep a constant 
flow of materials for repair purposes. 

A man is allowed to develop rapidly as his 
training or ability permits. A student does 
not have to stay in one course with a class if 
he has mastered in a very practical way the 
work set out for him. At the end of a course 
a student may be rated as an all-around first- 
class auto mechanic, carpenter, electrician. 
or sheet metal worker, etc., but his record of 
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accomplishments and ability is truly set forth 
that his officers at the front may know exactly 
what to expect from him in mechanical skill 
in addition to his record as a soldier. 

A tremendous number of auto mechanics are 
needed by the army and thousands will be 
trained at the Indianapolis Training Detach- 
ments of the National Army. Not only are 
the men required to take down and assemble 
the huge army trucks but they are taught to 
drive the trucks on all kinds of roads, through 
heavy city traffic, across country under all 
kinds of conditions, and to extricate trucks 
from every kind of difficulty an enterprising 
staff can devise. 

The work of these vocational schools in a 
community is a distinct help to many a manu- 
facturer handicapped by a lack of labor. 
When factories turning out war material have 
had mechanical work to do which was in line 
with the courses given in the vocat‘onal train- 
ing schools the instructors have not hesitated 
to handle work in large quantities. 


Salvage “Shelled” Building 


VER 250,000 rough gunsights were put 

into a finished condition for one firm, 
all the trucks and side-cars and motorcycles 
in use in two army camps near Indianapolis 
were overhauled. Hand reaming was done, 
rought castings were finished, bicycles and 
motorcycles and automobiles were completely 
assembled, hundreds of cold and cape chisels 
were made, auto wheel truing devices con- 
structed, center punches, crow-bars and try- 
bars and hundreds of tension, tortion and 
compression springs were made. Garbage 


cans and sheet metal articles were turned out, 




















© COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC INFORMATION 
Our new army motor mechanics are learning by doing. The instructor may remove a small but important part of a 
motor and set the student to find what is missing. That done, he is called upon to make a new part or a temporary 


repair. 


THE NATION'S 
and firms needing buildings erected quickly 
for war work were given an astonishing amount 
of help when several truck-loads of carpenters 
arrived and with military precision completed 
their work and departed leaving a thankful 
manufacturer behind. 

A fire in Indianapolis completely gutted a 
tremendous industrial incubator plant housing 
many firms. With the high cost of labor and 
the scarcity of workmen it was not practicable 
to salvage the machinery until one of the 
training schools stepped in and vises, small 
machinery, engines and material of every con- 
ceivable description was salvaged and put into 
shape. As one instructor put it “ Boys just 
imagine the Germans had shelled this place. 
If they had it couldn’t be worse. Lets heist 
a flag and go to work.”’ That was enough. 
Here was an opportunity to work under war 
conditions—in a devastated district. 

Due regard is given in the schools to re- 
laxation periods. In the four schools in 
operation in Indianapolis one has a band of 
forty pieces, another has a quartette, another 
a glee club, and not only is there stiff competi- 
tion among the various detachments but 
among the companies of each detachment. 
The Chamber of Commerce offered a flag to 
the best drilled company in each detachment 
and a first prize to the best drilled company in 
all the detachments. Sunday morning ser- 
vices are held at all the schools and an ef- 
fective outside speaker is secured for each 
occasion. 

Through the efforts of the Committee on 
Education and Special Training a course is 
given by special instructors in all the schools 
on the war, its underlying causes and the 
supreme impor- 
tance to our de- 
mocracy of the 
cause for which 
we are fighting. 
The issues of the 
war are dis- 
cussed and the 
varying for- 
tunes of at- 
tacks on the 
Western front 
are explained 
in detail. 


BUSINESS 


Work similar to that carried on in the four 
schools in Indianapolis is being carried out 
through the cooperation of colleges and tech- 
nical schools all over the United States. The 
schools in Indianapolis are giving instructions 
in a large number of different subjects. The 
program of work carried out has developed a 
new field for commercial organizations. The 
Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce acting 
for the War Department guarantees to relieve 
the latter of the responsibility of housing, 
feeding and training thousands of drafted men. 


More Than Waging War 


LL who have watched these soldier-students 
at their work say that they have not seena 
more inspiring military sight in this country, 
an improvement in their future is involved in 
their work. What they are doing is more 
than merely learning to destroy the enemy. 
They are learning the principles of life; they 
are mastering studies which will help them 
in whatever career they undertake after they 
shall have returned. Talents of no mean 
order are being daily discovered—talents, 
perhaps, which the training undergone by the 
ordinary recruit would not have brought out. 
Educators see in this war school a plan for 
general education which may have merits for 
us in the times to follow this war. In our 
mechanical age, masters of mechanics and 
technical studies can scarcely exceed the sup- 
ply. One of Germany’s great assets in this 
war of science and machinery is due partly to 
the large number of citizens she has scientifi- 
cally trained. 

I myself have often overheard remarks made 
by them, which have given me a new idea as 
to what the possibilities of the young man- 
hood in this country are. Clerks, farmer 
boys, lawyers, barbers, drivers, professional 
men and laborers—all come to the great 
schools established and in a_ tremendously, 
interesting, intensive course, under strict 
military supervision, they are turred into an 
effective, mechanically trained, majestic fight- 
ing machine—and go forth to do their best—to 
give their all perhaps—along the far flung 
Western front. 







The knack of assembling a truck in record time is a prime requisite since, in order to save storage room in our 


ocean carriers, trucks are being sent over in parts to be assembled in France 
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The Job 


MAGINATION has always been a domi- 
nant factor in our industrial success. 
Doubtless General Pershing had this in mind 


’ when he sent this message through Mr. E. T. Meredith, a 


member of the special commission to France and England. 
“The war is not won,” says he. ‘‘To win it Americans busi- 
ness men must plan as big as they can think.’ 


The Mistress of the Seas Looks Ahead 


tion by the Board of Trade (official). Ina voluminousreport 
just completed it declares that the maritime ascendency 
of Great Britain must be maintained at all costs and that sub- 
marine losses, therefore, 
must be replaced without 


Btiontye shipping after the war is under careful considera- 





Speaking of the way in which America furnished 
the materials Mr. Dawson says that when the en- 
gineers arrived on the scene with 225 miles of track 
to lay, they found 100 miles of rails and spikes already 
waiting for them and of the 870 switches, 350 were 
on hand, and of the ties one-sixth were piled up waiting. 

“Here, as elsewhere,’’ said Mr. Dawson, “I found that the engi- 
neering and organizing brains of America are largely in France. One 
colonel was head of the marble industry in the States; another had 
been vice-president of the Pennsylvania Railroad. Another man, 
holding a sergeant’s rank was general manager of the biggest fishing com- 
pany. Another, a private in the ranks, was chief engineer of the Amer- 
ican Aluminum Company. A major was general manager of the 
Southern Pacific. Another colonel was formerly Comptroller of the 
Currency and afterwards president of the Central Trust Company 
of Illinois. A captain was chief engineer and built the aqueduct 
over the keyes of the Florida 
East Coast Railroad. As with 
us, you found men of the high- 





delay. The first condition 





of reconstruction, the re- 
port sets forth, would be 
the early removal of gov- 
ernment control. 

Of the disposition of the 
enemy merchant fleet, the 


committee sets forth that tion. It provides for the payment of taxes for a period 


no peace would be satis- 
factory which does not force 
the surrender of the enemy 
shipping and ‘‘inflict dras- 
tic and exemplary punish- 
ment for the enemy’s 
crimes at sea.’’ Surrender is 
demanded also of all Allied 
shipping seized by Ger- 
many since the war be- 
gan. Enemy tonnage, it is 
suggested, might be allo- 
cated amc*ig the Allies in 
proportion to the losses 
sustained by the individual 





Germany Halts the Parting Guest 


ERMANY’S vaunted efficiency is again shown in a pro- 
posed bill to prevent the evasion of war taxes by emigra- 


of five years after the conclusion of peace. The general 


tection of the German Army during the war shall not escape 
contribution to the costs of this protection. 

The law will apply to those whose taxable property ex- 
ceeds 30,000 marks. In the event of emigration one must 
leave 20 per cent of his taxable property as security. Offend- 


are to be deprived of their nationality. The bill naively pro- 
vides, however, that nationality will be restored by a subse- 
quent voluntary payment of taxes due. 


est social and __ professional 
grade serving in every rank of 
the American Army; one, a 
society man and banker, was 
running a gang of negroes 
whose job it was to shovel 
sand into cars. In peace times 
thirty thousand pounds a year 
could not have bought him. 

What impressed me even more 


principle of the bill is that persons who have enjoyed the pro- than the line of communi- 


cations itself was the quality 
of the men engaged on its con- 
struction. As one of them said 
to me, ‘Any job that they give 
us engineers to do over here is 
likely to be small in comparison 
with the ones we've had to tackle 


ers against the law, together with their wives and children, in America.’ The man who 


said this had previously done 
his share in the building of 
the Panama Canal. There 
were others I met, men who 
had spanned rivers in Alaska, 
flung rails across the Rockies, 





Allied countries or might 
be sold among the Allies to 
the highest bidders. 

The program proposed by the committee calls for construc- 
tion in the United Kingdom of at least two million tons of 
shipping. To make this possible, it is recommended that all 
yards now engaged ia Admiralty work be permitted to start 
merchant construction immediately the war is over. 


Yankee Builders in France 
I sctoted by c. accomplishments of America in France as 


related by Coningsby Dawson in his book fresh from the 

John Lane Press this month incline one to be a bit chesty. 
A tenth rate harbor (and it is only one of several) has become, 
under the magic of Yankee engineers, one of the first ports of 
Europe. Its capacity has been multiplied fifty times; its 
berthing trebled, its unloading facilities multiplied by ten. 
Its railroad yard will contain 225 miles of track and 870 
switches and immense locomotives-works will repair and as- 
semble the 960 locomotive and the 30,000 freight cars 
from the Siates, all of which, by the way are equipped with 
with French brakes and couplers. Reservoirs are being 
built to supply six million gallons of purified water daily. 


True Nation’s Business For Avucust 


built dams in the arid regions, 
performed engineering feats in 
China, Africa, Russia—in all 
parts of the world. They were trained to be undaunted by hugeness 
of any task; they’d always beaten Nature in the long run. Their 
cheerful certainty that America in France was more than up to her 
job maintained a constant wave of enthusiasm.” 

Not the least stirring note of the volume is found in the 
preface ‘‘For Fools Only,” in which the author gently casti- 
gates well-known types of foolish Anglo-Saxons of both sides 
whose cantankerous Bunker Hill prejudices cause them ‘‘to 
fling in God’s face his splendid recompense for our common 
heroism in the chance to re-unite the great Anglo-Saxon races 
in a truer bond of kindness and kinship.’’ 


A Commercial Entente in Buenos Aires 


N Allied Commercial Committee that is the first of 

its kind has been formed at Buenos Aires. It is com- 

posed of delegates from the British, the French, the 
Italian, the Belgian, and the American commercial organi- 
zations in Buenos Aires. Common interests have drawn to- 
gether organizations which, not so very long ago, eyed one 
another askance and apparently have led them to enter 
into a commercial entente. 
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Standing Up For Fido 


EW Americans realize the extremity to which 
Pau: Allies were reduced early in the spring. Dur- 

ing one week the police authorities in Great 
Britain estimated that there were 1,330,000 per- 
sons in the bread line. The rationing orders have 
been extended into every nook and cranny of the 
Islands. Within a month an extraordinary amount 
of excitement was caused by the withdrawal of dog biscuits. 
The people who had cheerfully deprived themselves of neces- 
sities stood up for ‘‘man’s best friend”’ and the Food Admin- 
istrator set aside enough flour to replenish the dog biscuit 
stock temporarily and appointed an Inter-departmental Com- 
mittee ‘‘to study the whole question of the number of dogs 
and the most effective method of reducing that number with- 
out the infliction of hard- 
ships or the wounding of 
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Freight By Special Delivery 


TORE-DOOR delivery of incoming freight, as a 
means of relieving congestion at railroad terminals 
has been having attention. Commissioner Harlan 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission has made an investi- 
gation at New York for the Director General of railroads, hav- 
ing the assistance of public officials and of commercial organ- 
izations which have an interest in traffic conditions. 

The plan that has been evolved, Mr. Harlan thinks, repre- 
sents a concensus of judgment among the organizations and 
persons who are most interested. Geographical limitations 
prevent an adequate equipment of team tracks where con- 
signees can remove their carload shipments from the cars 
and have caused the railroads tocarry large quantities of 
freight upon car floats to piers, usually at night, and unload 

the cars on the piers where 
consignees take deliveries. 





sentiment.” 


Congestion results, espe- 





Spain’s Industrial 
Hook-up 


HAMBERS of Com- 
merce are to be public 
institutions in Spain. 
By a royal decree issued this 
spring there is to be a 
chamber of industry and 
commerce, or simply of 
commerce, at the capital 


of man— 
your pla n? 


Law’s advance— 


The Price 
By Harry Kemp 


I sing the song of an endless peace and the brotherhood 
But how will you shape the Kaiser’s will to fall in with 


I sing the rights of the Lesser Folk and the glory of 


cially because each shipper 
and consignee carts his 
freight individually and of- 
ten one case at a time, and 
this congestion works back- 
ward upon the roads and 
is said to have been felt last 
winter as far westward as 
Chicago and St. Louis. 
Elimination of the use of 
piers for storage through 








of each province, and local 
chambers as well. 

For these organizations 
rather precise provisions of 
law are laid down. To be en- 
titled to vote in achamber a 
person (and women engag- 
ing in business are included) 
must belong to the group 
of industries with which 
he intends to vote, be able 
to read and write, be at 
least 25 years old, be en- 
gaged in the business in 
question, be a shareholder 
in such a business of at 
least five years’ standing, 
or be a director or manager. 


But what will you do with the Teuton that invades and 
blackens France? 

It’s only through the love of man that the flags of war 
are furled— 

But how will you manage an Emperor who lusts to sway 
the world? 

I’ve dreamed of the nations’ parliament—yes, once | 
dreamed as you: 

But the Kaiser has his dreams as well, and he fights to 
bring them true. 

QO, talk as you will of the times gone wrong and the 
way to set them right— 

One thing is sure: Men only win that cause for which 


they fight! 





removal of freight as soon 
as it arrives is the gist of 
the plan for relief. 

The ideal method for re- 
lief in Manhattan, accord- 
ing to the report, would be 
a store-door delivery and 
pick-up service operated 
by the railroads, with spe- 
cial drayage charges fixed 
in their tariffs. 

It is proposed to deal 
now only with inbound 
freight, prompt removal of 
which is estimated to per- 
mit 30 to 50 per cent more 
freight to be handled in 
and out of Manhattan. 
There is to be a drayage 








Foreigners with the neces- 


director who will see that 





sary qualifications are eli- 

gible after ten years of 

residence, but they may not 

exceed one-sixth of the membership. Membership fees are 
two per cent of the public taxes each member pays. 

The chambers organized under the decree and earlier laws 
will be consulted by the government with regard to such 
public affairs as commercial treaties, customs tariffs, railway 
and steamship services, laws governing business associations, 
and commercial affairs generally. They are expected to 
submit proposals to the government for economic advance- 
ment of the country, establishment of labor exchanges, 
and undertake to conduct arbitration of commercial disputes. 
Altogether, they are to be an integral part of the government. 


all inbound freight for con- 

signees south of Fifty-ninth 

street is delivered immedi- 
ately to the store door of the consignee. The director will 
have a drayage supervisor at each pier. The district south 
of Fifty-ninth street will be divided into delivery zones, and 
freight for a zone will be delivered to the trucks registered to 
make its deliveries, with existing equipment of trucking and 
teaming organizations and of shippers utilized as far as 
possible. 

The drayage director will fix the charges consignees are to 
pay, and the hours when they must be ready to receive 
freight at their places of business. Salaries of the director 
and the supervisors will be paid by the railroads. 


Tue Nation's Business For AucustT 
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YE citv of San Francisco needed some 
new school buildings and planned to 
issue bonds to the amount of three and 
a half million dollars to provide funds 
for their erection. Ordinarily, at that stage, 
a municipalitv looks about for someone to buy 
the bonds. It goes to the invest- 
ment bankers and the brokers who 
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buy land and put up temporary structures. 
In the end. she may save money, because the 
present increase in the cost of building would 
likely offset the outlay for the’ temporary 
construction. » 

That illustrates the 


function and_ the 
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or not it is compatible with the public interest 
to sell securities put out after April 5, 1918, 
when the aggregate face value of the issue, 
together with any other securities issued by 
the same person, firm or corporation, since 
April 5, exceeds $100,000. Securities in pos- 
under control of the 
issuer on April 5 are deemed to 


session or 





have pooled the savings which the 
people have scraped together. 
These men want to know that the 
city has not exceeded its legal 
limitation of indebtedness and 
that it will be able to pay the in- 
terest on its obligations and the 
principal when the time comes. 
Whether or not new school build- 
ings are a necessity, whether less 
expensive ones would serve as well, 
whether something else may ke 
more urgently needed are matters 
into which they do not as a rule 
inquire. 


have a new hospital. 

stock dividend on your books. 
ine an improvement in the road between your home and your 
office. The expenditure of money for these purposes in times 
like these may be worrying you. 
worthy guidance. 
ton, will give it. 


OUR plant needs a new wing. Your town or city must 
You are trying to work out a 
You have been agitat- 


You want advice—trust- 

The Capital Issues Committee, Washing- 
It has an expert financial conscience. From 
it—the seven specially chosen men who compose it—you 
will learn the relation between your plan of expenditure and 
the militant purposes of the American people. 
to learn in advance how your case will be handled—here’s how. 


If you wish 


have been issued after that date. 
Approval by the committee does 
not guarantee a given security to 
be a good investment. Intending 
purchasers must determine the 
legality, validity, worth and secur- 
ity of bonds in the ordinary way. 
Then there are some _ things 
which the committee is not au- 
thorized to pass upon: Any bor- 
rowing in the ordinary course of 
business as distinguished from bor- 
rowing for capital purposes; bor- 
rowing to refund indebtedness 
existing April 5, 1918; the resale of 





But now we have a new standard 

by which to gauge such things. 
The attitude of both buyers and sellers of 
securities has changed. A new factor has 
entered into our financial transactions which 
modifies all of them, at least all big trans- 
actions. That new factor is the war. Here- 
tofore the only persons concerned in the sale 
of school bonds by San Francisco or any other 
American city were the people of the town and 
the buyers of the bonds. Now everyone in the 
United States, France, England, Italy and the 
rest of the Allied countries is concerned. 

In order to safeguard the interests of the 
United States (our Allies can hardly be said 
to have a standing in court in the matter, 
touching their safety though it does) the 
Government has appointed a committee of 
seven men in Washington to advise munici- 
palities, private corporations, and so on when 
and when not to offer their securities for sale. 

’Frisco Gets Into Line 

EFORE San Francisco sent in her card to 

the bankers, therefore, she mailed an ap- 
plication to those seven men in Washington 
asking them to approve her proposed issue. 
The committee made an investigation to find 
out whether the city couldn’t wait until after 
the war for the new buildings. It asked the 
opinion of the officials at the Bureau of 
Education, as experts in such matters. Then 
it refused San Francisco's request, on the 
ground that temporary structures, which 
could be erected for something like one-tenth 
the cost of those planned, would amply serve 
the city’s ends for perhaps five years. It held 
that the sale of the proposed bonds would be 
against the public good, competing, as it 
would, with government financing. The con- 


sumption of all of the material and credit rep- 
resented by the difference between temporary 
and permanent structures, was deemed un- 
necessary. 

San Francisco, therefore, received approval 
for the issuance, not of bonds to the amount 
$3,500,000, but of $435,000, enough to 


of 


methods of the Capital Issues Committee. 
Like the War Finance Corporation, created by 
the same act of Congress, the committee is 
purely a war measure. It will cease to exist 
six months after the war ends, unless in the 
meantime the President should abolish it as 
being no longer necessary. 

The incident also shows the wide sweep of 
jurisdiction conferred on the committee by the 
patriotic public opinion of the country, broad- 
ening its field far beyond the limits to which 
Congress charged it to go. The act, for 
instance, does not make it the duty of the 
Committee to pass upon issues of bonds by 
states, counties and municipalities, Congress 
not wishing to put itself in the position, per- 
haps, of trying to override the rights of sover- 
eign states in the management of their own 
affairs. On the other hand, the law does not for- 
bid the investigation of such proposed issues 
when voluntarily submitted, and a_ potent 
reason why they should be submitted lies in 
the fact that the most important investment 
markets turn a cold shoulder upon securities 
which come along without the committee's 
tag of approval. So far as the practical work- 
ings of the law are concerned, states and their 
subdivisions are on the same footing as private 
corporations. Even before the committee 
had a legal existence, when it was merely a 
group of men chosen from the Federal Reserve 
Board by the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
the country was simply invited to consult it, 
many stock exchanges, such as those of Bos- 
ton, Chicago, Philadelphia and New York 
agreed not to list unapproved securities 
coming within the committee's jurisdiction. 
The Investment Bankers’ Association, the 
American Bankers’ Association, the Central 
States Banking Association, chambers of 
commerce and other organizations set their 
faces against such issues. Public opinion had 
crystalized into action. 

The law, to state it in two paragraphs, 
authorizes the committee to determine whether 


securities, the sale of which the 
committee has determined to be 
compatible with the national interest; bonds 
of the War Finance Corporation and securi- 
ties of railroads operated by the government. 
The magnitude of the work of the committee 
and the bearing of that work upon almost 
every conceivable activity of the country is 
apparent from the fact that from February 1 
to May 17, when the committee created by 
Congress came into existence, the old or- 
ganization considered applications for issues 
of securities aggregating $478,458,386, and it 
is estimated that from May 17 to July 1 the 
total amount of issues passed on will not be 
less than $500,000,000. 


Committee Hits a Pace 


HESE applications come from munici- 

palities, public utility companies and in- 
dustrial concerns. Of the $478,458,386, the 
committee approved $412,766,721, of which 
$258,664,496 was fdr the refunding of obliga- 
tions. Thus new issues of $154,102,224 were 
approved, an apparent saving of $350,109,399 
over 1917. In other words, that amount of 
loanable capital was diverted from the ex- 
pansion of industrial plants where that ex- 
pansion would not help to win the war, from 
the building of city halls, schools and parks, 
and from public utility companies. With re- 
gard to the latter, however, it is interesting 
to note that only 2 out of 62 applications were 
disapproved. 

Since the committee has gained a legal 
status, it has been overwhelmed with ap- 
plications. A single day’s mail may bring in 
as many as 75, and one case may involve as 
many million dollars. Two issues of securi- 
ties, for instance, which the committee has 
found io be in the public interest are intended 
to raise $110,000,000, of which $60,000,000 
goes to the Armour packing interests and 
$50,000,000 to the Bell Telephone interests. 

The committee holds that borrowing for 
capital purposes, even when done through 
bank loans, advances, short-time notes or 
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other means employed in the ordinary course 
of business, come within its province. In the 
case of securities to refund indebtedness 
existing prior to April 5, 1918, these should 
be submitted in order that they may have the 
oficial sanction to which they are entitled. 
After an issuing principal has put out se- 
curities of all classes amounting to $100,000, 
since April 5, all future issues of any amount 
come within the committee’s jurisdiction. 


These Things Must Wait 


HE committee will endeavor not only to 
restrict the use of capital for non-essential 
purposes but also to encourage its use for 
essential purposes. In determining whether 
or not a given industry is a ‘war industry,” 
it will avail itself of the advice of the govern- 
ment departments having knowledge of the 
government's requirements. The committee 
will urge that all highway construction not 
called for by military necessity or unusual 
economic necessity be postponed. It will 
look into the issue of shares through a stock 
dividend to make sure that they are made 
only from bona fide surplus earnings to present 
shareholders, without payment by them, and 
that they do not require the use of additional 
capital. It will look also into the issue of 
securities in exchange for property or for 
other shares, which may or may not constitute 
a sale within the meaning of the act. 
The committee believes that there 
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mittee’s work because they are, individually, 
too small, will equal the total of the pro- 
posals for capital issues upon which the com- 
mittee will be called to act. 

Perhaps that estimate is too high. Even 
so, the fact remains that it has not sunk deeply 
into the consciousness of many persons that 
the reasons for conserving capital for war pur- 
poses apply in every instance, whether the 
amounts involved are large or small. While 
it may be out of the question for any govern- 
mental agency to pass upon all issues of se- 
curities, the principle at stake is the same in 
every case. Patriotic citizens should not 
permit capital under their control to be wasted 
or used for any purpose not contributory to 
the prosecution of the war, no matter how 
small the amount, and they should be even 
more diligent when they must decide for them- 
selves without the benefit of specific advice 
from the government. 

To the credit of the men who transact the 
large affairs of the country it can be said that, 
as a rule, they think of the national interest 
first. That, at least, has been the experience 
of the committee. The exceptions are so 
few that they are hardly worth mentioning 
there are not many public officials like those 
responsible for the refusal of a certain county 
to postpone the erection of a new court-house 
until after the war, because it had the funds 
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and could snap its fingers at the government. 
Over against that can be set the example of 
the bankers’ associations and stock exchanges, 
already mentioned; can be set the action of 
the officials of the city of Philadelphia in 
asking for an opportunity to go over with the 
committee, item by item, the entire city 
budget of many millions, with a view to bring- 
ing the city’s capital expenditures into line with 
the committee’s policy; can be set San Fran- 
cisco’s acceptance of temporary school Suild- 
ings; can be set Birmingham’s determination, 
from patriotic motives, to postpone her school 
building plans altogether, although the com- 
mittee was ready to approve the issuance of 
bonds for temporary structures; can be set the 
voluntary offer of a leading college to stop 
the construction of a liberal arts building not- 
withstanding that the arrangements had 
progressed so far that cessation would have 
meant a loss of $75,000 to the college. 
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Cogs Now Mesh Nicely 


HE manner is which the Capital Issues 
Committee cooperates with the War 
Finance Corporation and the Federal reserve 


system is as follows: A corporation in need of 
funds seeks the approval of the Capital Issues 
Committee. If this approval is forthcoming, 


the corporation seeks credit from the sale of 
stocks and bonds. If this fails, the concern 
applies directly to the War Finance 
Corporation. The War Finance 





are certain classes of municipal im- 
provements and expenditures which 
should wholly cease during the war, 
such as parks and betterments de- 
signed solely for purposes of ap- 
pearance or architecture. Those 
which cannot be postponed until 
after the war should be curtailed 
whenever possible. This applies to 
public buildings, hospitals, street and 
road construction, waterworks ex- 
tensions, sewerage and drainage im- 
provements, sidewalks, and so on. 


Leaks: What They Mean 

HIS war is a test of our staying 

power, of our staying power not 
only as expressed in men and food 
and munitions, but in money. To 
acquire that staying power in 
money—more properly, in credit 
we shall probably have to set aside 
for war purposes a sum equal to the 
combined savings in normal times of 
every person in the country, the dif- 
ference between every person’s in- 
come and his expenditures, and then 
add to it other savings which are the 
result in many cases of downright 
hardship. In that necessary pro- 
gramme, unnecessary expenditure 
can have no place, and it is the busi- 
ness of the committee to stop it as 
far as possible. 

Unfortunately, a great amount of 
unnecessary expenditure cannot be 
reached by the committee. The case 
reported a short time ago from a 
western city, where many men grown 
rich since the war began were build- 
ing fine homes, cannot be reached. 
And building of fine homes is only 
one of the ways in which money is 
being spent which will not help to 
win the war. A financial authority, 
after traveling through the country, 
gave it as his opinion that 
the aggregate of the un- 
necessary outlays which 
will not come within 
range of the com- 
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Corporation is empowered to issue 
its notes, which become a joint 
floating charge upon all the corpora- 
tion’s assets, in exchange for the 
notes of the concern accompanied 
by the promissory notes of the 
bankers interested, or, in emergency 
cases, in exchange merely for the 
notes of the concern. The amount 
of notes which may be _ issued 
is limited by law to six times the 
value of the capitalization of the War 
Finance Corporation, or $3,000,000,- 
000. 


x Short-term issues of securities are 


regulated by their availability for dis- 
count at the Federal reserve banks, 
plus the oversight of the Capital 
Issues Committee, while longer-term 
financing is further influenced by 
the War Finance Corporation. The 
Federal reserve banks, further, have 
played an important part in the 
Government’s efforts in the financial 
field in directing the sale of Liberty 
Bonds and Treasury certificates of 
indebtedness. 








The Committee Says— 





HE eighth item of the “Instruc- 

tions to Applicants” formulated 
by ‘the Capital Issues Committee 
contains the heart of the whole mat- 
ter: “In all cases, except for war 
work, explicit reasons must be given 
why the proposed issue cannot be 
postponed until after the war, or 
why the necessity of the issue is 
greater than the paramount need of 
the national government to conserve 
the, financial resources, materials and 
labor of the country for the prose- 
cution of the war.” 

That is a good rule to be re- 
membered even by the man 
whose transactions are not large 

enough to bring them 
within the scope of the 
committee. No greater 
patriot is there than he 
who serves—unseen. 
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The New War lax: Determining Your Share 


CHEDULES are 
hard things to keep 
these days, and 
Congress forms no 
exception. When the 
House Committee on 
Ways and Means began hearings on June 7 
‘to receive any and all suggestions about 
new revenue legislation, it had some expecta- 
tion of getting to the end around June 20. 
It actually continued for three weeks longer. 
The plan was to have both Houses adjourn 
while the House committee framed the new 
revenue bill,—a task it thought it could com- 
plete by August 12. The program went 
awry, for the question of authority to the Presi- 
dent to assume control of telegraphs, wire- 
less cables, and telephones suddenly appeared, 
and on July 6, when many Congressmen had ar- 
ranged to leave Washington, the House decided 
to stay in session, and did not reach a con- 
clusion about the recess until July 15, when 
it in effect suspended its sessions until August 
19 and the Senate postponed serious business 
probably until August 26. 


Revenue Hearings in Committee 


HE hearings of the House committee 

preliminary to its work in amending exist- 
ing legislation relative to taxes, and origi- 
nating new legislation that may bring the 
total levy of federal taxes for the calendar 
year of 1918 to approximately $8,000,000,- 
000, accumulated over 1600 printed pages of 
testimony. These hearings were in large 
measure preparatory. The committee as its 
second step will draft a bill. Debate will 
scarcely begin in the House much earlier than 
the last week of August or the first week of 
September. It is altogether possible that the 
Senate Committee on Finance, on its part, 
may be holding hearings before debate _be- 
gins in the House. 

The diversity of business operations affected 
by existing taxes, and the great difficulty of 
applying one rule to all American industries, 
appeared at the hearings. There was a demo- 
cratic exposition of American industry. 
The gold miners of the West told their difficul- 
ties with the present law. Apple growers from 
West Virginia insisted that the present law 
does not take into account the twelve years 
they wait for their first crop or the vagaries 
of the seasons, to which they are peculiarly 
exposed. Diamond dealers, automobile 
manufacturers and representatives of the 
20,000 rural mail carriers who use motor 
vehicles, pharmacists, candy-makers, mana- 
gers of public utilities, representatives of the 
1,000,000 gallons of hair tonic we as a people 
receive on our heads every year, express- 
men, zinc miners, insurance men, sculptors 
and painters, bankers doing business abroad 
and having both foreign and American 
taxes fall upon the same earnings, makers 
of the carbonic acid gas that serves over 
100,000 soda fountains, manufacturers of 
post cards, operators of coal mines who can- 
not increase their equipment to add to the 
emergency output of their mines, publishers 
of all manner of newspapers and magazines, 
the pioneers who drill in new places for 
petroleum and now when they “strike oil’’ 
cannot take into account their numerous 
failures,--these are merely typical of the 
variety of interests among the men who des- 
cribed their situations. 

Besides, there were men with theories, in 


High Lights on Today’s Historic Legislation: Theories 
of Apportionment, Exemption Principles, Wealth to 
be Reached, Eloquent Totals Sought by Congress 


the sense that their suggestions cannot very 
well have much influence upon the bill that 
is now in the making. There were eloquent 
advocates a-plenty of the single tax and of 
entire reliance upon a tax on gross sales or 
turnover. 

Theories of a different sort were presented, 
too. Some suggestions were made that taxes be 
used to obtain results beneficial in ways other 
than the money return. There were proposals 
for taxes on shoddy, to keep it out of cloth- 
ing; taxes upon private employment agencies, 
in order that those of the federal government 
might completely centralize mobilization of 
labor; taxes for cur dogs, that sheep rais- 
ing might become possible in regions where 
dogs now range at will; taxes that would abol- 
ish trading stamps, and taxes to put an end to 
the business of itinerant vendor of precious 
stones. 

The committee was apparently most inter- 
ested in developing the inequalities of the 
present law and in discovering ways in which 
they might be avoided. At one stage a majority 
member declared that what the committee 
most needed were ‘technical suggestions 
that will enable us to work out and estab- 
lish a basis for taxation to which we can apply 
the proper amount of rate in levying taxes 
upon the different industries of the country 
in fair and equitable proportions.” 

Apparently two methods of achieving this 
result are in contemplation. In the first 
place, the deductions and exemptions that are 
allowed out of earnings before the tax is 
applied,—whatever the tax may be called, 
income, excess-profits, or war-profits,—will 
probably be scanned with special attention 
to deductions for depreciation and obsoles- 
cence that will prevent capital from being 
sacrificed. How rules for these deductions 
will be worked out cannot yet be foretold. 
That they are important, however, particu- 
arly in the case of industries which are 
created for making war materials, and conse- 
quently have plant and equipment that have 
short usefulness, is evident from testimony 
presented to the Treasury Department and 
the point of view of some of the war-making 
branches of the government. 


Proportion Exempt: British Experience 


FTER the deductions that are to beallowed 
from gross earnings are determined there 
will remain the question of the exemption that 
should be permitted as the part of net earn- 
ings that is not affected by taxes. When it has 
been said that the war-profits tax of Eng- 
land, 80 per cent, applied to the returns made 
in the United States for our excess-profits 
tax for 1917 would realize $4,000,000,000, 
it has been pointed out that the British tax 
is not on the same basis as the American,— 
i. e., it allows larger deductions and exemptions, 
and the estimate was consequently unsound. 
The British pre-war standard is fairly com- 
plex and elastic. It may be a profit standard 
or a percentage standard. To arrive at the 
profits standard the taxpayer selects two of 
the three years immediately before the war 
and takes the average, but if the commis- 


sioners of inland revenue 
decide these years were 
a period of abnormal de 
pression and the average 
for these years was at 
least one-quarter less 
than in the preceding three years the taxpayer 
may take the average for any four out of the 
six pre-war years. Furthermore, if a concern 
includes two or more separate enterprises, 
losses sustained in any pre-war year by any 
of them may be ignored. 

The percentage standard may, however, 
be taken by the taxpayer if it will give a 
higher exemption. It is 6 per cent on cap- 
ital for corporations and 8 per cent for in- 
dividuals, but it may be increased, upon a 
proper showing, by a board of referees for 
any class of trade or business, and may be 
based upon some other element than capital, 
such as turnover. The percentage is ap- 
parently increased when a business involves 
a rapid wasting of an asset for which depreci- 
ation allowance is not permitted, as in mining, 
or when there is a large element of risk, as 
with theatres, or where capital can be attracted 
only by higher profits than are normal, or 
where losses are inevitable in the early years 
of development, as in the case of rubber com- 
panies. Examples of percentage actually 
allowed as additional to the 6 per cent are: 
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Chrome mining in New Caledonia. ............ 1 
Moving picture theatres. ioe se ake 
Coal Mines in Great Britain... 
Coal Mines in South Africa....... 
SR EF EL LOE or 
Electric supply in London........ choy Sie sree Rs 
Manufacture of explosives................... 
NN ene i i kc se piane shee 
Sheep farming in Patagonia . cine 
Theatres in London West End................ 
PEanuiacture OF tUMBOEEN. 6.6 ook cede cesccse 
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Administrative Elasticity 


LL of the provisions of the British law 
4 Afor avoidance of difficulties have not been 
cited. The examples indicate, however, pow- 
ers which have been lodged with administra- 
tive authorities. Moreover, these author- 
ities can make special provision for wear and 
tear, depreciation, and obsolescence of assets. 
For instance, where plant or equipment has 
been acquired during the war at an inflated 
price and will sink to a lower level of value, 
or even to scrap value, at the end of the war, 
they can allow full relief. As the post-war 
value and the duration of the war are necessar- 
ily unknown, the authorities now make pre- 
liminary allowances, subject to eventual cor- 
rection. For a steamer that has been pur- 
chased during the war and is ten years old, 
annual depreciation of 7 per cent is allowed, 
with 2 per cent further in connection with the 
excess-profits tax on account of wear, tear, 
and obsolescence. Our authorities now have 
discretion as to depreciation but they have 
none regarding obsolescence, for which they 
cannot make any allowance. 

The second method for assuring a proper 
basis for our taxes on profits, therefore, is 
likely to be found in provision for enlarged 
discretionary powers in our administrative 
authorities. How far express provision in 
this direction will be made, and what form it 
will take, are necessarily still problematical. 

Taxable Profits: “Profiteering” 
N May 27 the President told Congress 
that excessive profits are being made and 
should be reached by the new taxation. 
Early in June the Senate asked the Treasury 
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Department and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion for data about these profits. The De- 
partment responded with a tabulation of data 
taken from returns for 1917, but with names 
omitted and its information was so voluminous 
that it would run into many pages of type. 

The Trade Commission replied, however, 
with a statement addressed to the President 
and dealing with “profiteering.’’ In using 
this term it makes no dis- 
tinctions, including as a 
‘‘profiteer’’ a low-cost con- 
cern which sells at prices 
fixed by the government, 
and apparently making no 
allowance for numerous fac- 
tors which must be taken 
into account before a dis- 
tinction seems possible be- 
tween legitimate profits and | 
those which are contrary 
to public interest. 


Hoover’s Dicta 
O* July 8 the Food Ad- 


ministrator made some 
distinctions; he said that 
in order that high cost 
producers whose capacity 
is needed may be _ pro- 
tected prices must be placed 
at a level which will give 
low-cost producers large 
profits, that the proper 
procedure is to reach the 
profits of the low-cost 
producers by a sound sys- 
tem of taxation, and that 
any other method will en- 
danger the adequacy of 
of supply which is needed 
at a time of almost uni- 
versal shortage in import- 
ant commodities. Thus, 
the problem is stated clearly 
as a question of taxation, 
and it is likely to be 
worked out as such, with 
a levy upon all special prof- 
its which have their ori- 
gin in the war and the con- 
ditions that accompany it. 
Many new taxes are un- 
der consideration, but 
which will be selected 
and which rejected is not 
yet clear. They include 
taxes upon articles as they 
are sold at retail,—some 
upon articles as such and 
regardless of price, and 
others upon articles which 
sell for more than a parti- 
cular price. These are 
taxes which have been used 
in France since spring and 
are about to be put into 
effect in England. It will 
beinteresting to observe the 
practical results they will 
achieve. These taxes were 
described in the NATION’s BusINEss for June. 


to the 


Results of Present Taxes—Totals 


N July 3 the Treasury Department 

ment announced that internal revenue col- 
lections actually made, but in part not yet 
at the Treasury in Washington, aggregated 
in the twelve months ended with June 
$3,071,000,000, of which $2,821,000,000 were 
from income and exeess-profits taxes. With 
addition of customs taxes amounting to 
$179,000,000 and $292,000,000, from mis- 
cellaneous sources, the total collections of 


THE 


Intelligence Office of the Spirit. 


NATION'S 


revenue by the Treasury in the twelve 
months reached $4,144,000,000. That was 
52 per cent of the $7,874,000,000 we spent for 
our own current purposes, and 32.8 per cent 
of our $12,612,000,000 in expenditures when 
we count in the funds we advance to the allies. 

Asa matter of fact a considerable amount of 
of income and excess-profits taxes for 1917 are 
not yet paid. A number of business concerns 





A lavishly beautiful corner of the Congressional Library—Washington’s 


books to our soldiers 


by reason of the difficulty of their compu- 
tations, have had their time extended, and 
besides considerable collections will be made 
when attempts at evasion are corrected. 
Possibly, the amount to be credited to the 
income and excess-profits taxes for 1917 may 
eventually reach $3,300,000,000, and so in- 
crease collections from all sources to $4,700,- 
000,000. 

The Nation’s Borrowings 
ETWEEN the declaration of war and the 
end of June, 1918, our government ob- 

tained $9,258,144,000 by the sale of bonds, 


BUSINESS 


From it you may learn everything, from 
the obscure magic of the Hindu syllable Om, analyzed by 1,200 dead Yogis, 
Agriculture Department’s latest recipe for cheese. 
Librarian, Dr. Herbert Putnam, has supervised the sending of two million 
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war-saving stamps, and thrift stamps. This 
made our total outstanding long-time, inter- 


est-bearing obligations about $10,000,000,- 
000. In other words, in our first year of war 
our public debt had increased approximately 
$9,000,000,000. 
debt has risen by about $25,000,000,000; 


In 4 years of war England’s 


England’s expenditures for war to August 


are estimated at $36,000,000,000. 


In preparation for our 
fourth bond issue, in Octo- 
ber, the fourth bond act 
lias just been enacted. 
There is nothing in the 
new law to indicate any 
departure from the gen- 
eral plan which has _ be- 
come familiar in the earlier 
issues. In other words, the 
government will continue to 
anticipate the proceeds of 
bonds and taxes by selling 
short-time certificates of in- 
debtedness and periodically 
offering bonds for relatively 
long terms. 

As yet our sales of sav- 
ings stamps do not ap- 
proach the sales in Eng- 
land. There, over $1,200,- 
000,000 have been placed. 
To the end of June, how- 
ever, we had only $307,- 
000,000 to show. 


Progress of Legislation 


HE legislation actively 

before the Houses of 
Congress has not been run- 
ning smoothly in all cases. 
Appropriation bills carrying 
great sums of money passed 
with unusual expedition, 
but other items than grants 
of money got into the fieid 
of controversy. For a 
while the President ve- 
toed a bill a week. First, 
he objected to any con- 
tinuance of the pneumat- 
ic-tube service in large cities 
for carrying mail. The fol- 
lowing week he refused to 
let the hours of govern- 
ment clerks in Washington 
be lengthened, on the ground 
that labor conditions were 
not to be altered during war. 
Then he vetoed the bill in- 
tended to protect short-line 
railways and he refused to 
accede to $2.40 as a guar- 
anteed price for this year’s 
wheat crop. 

The question of $2.50 as 
a price for wheat has been 
a bone of contention be- 
tween House and Senate 
since April, with the former 
opposing and the latter 
supporting, and a final com- 
promise at $2.40. 

More recently, difficulty has arisen over the 
bill to give the President authority to oper- 
ate during the war systems of communication 
by telegraph, etc., with compensation to 
the owning companies. This legislation read- 
ily passed the House, but in the Senate ob- 
stacles got in its way, not yielding until 
July 13. 

In other measures there has been much 
achievement. Although the general bill for 
water powers has not yet been debated, it 
will come before the (Continued on page 48) 
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Knowledge of the Fascin 
Guide for the Internati 


N times past—and not so long past 
American business was a simple matter. 
Standing upon the eastern rim of a vast 
and virgin continent, our torebears 

gazed out over a western horizon 
of limitless possibilities. Tireless 
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nore the shifting drama of world-politics, 
secure in the intuitive perception that no turn 
of the unfolding plot would suddenly menace 
American national safety. 
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Trade Traps 


arid Politics Is the Surest 
1d Fortune Has Forced Us 


difference to American statesmen, so no re- 
action of world-politics to world-economics 
can henceforth leave American business men 
unconcerned. The day when our exports were 
agricultural staples and Yankee 
notions is over. America’s indus- 





energy and shrewd resource were 
of course needed to tame the wil- 
derness and harness it to man’s 
use. But the struggle was with 
inanimate nature. Competition 
with human rivals was practically 
absent. 

The domain of foreign trade was 
no exception to this rule. In those 
days American exports consisted 
almost exclusively of agricultural 
raw materials; things for which 
overpopulated Europe cried out 
far in excess of contemporary sup- 
ply. Manufactured exports there 
were none save a few ‘ Yankee no- 
tions ’—unique creations of Ameri- 
can inventive genius which the 
foreigner bought as readily as he 
did the products of American 
farms and fields. As to that 
subtler branch of foreign commerce, 
the export of capital; it did not 
exist. Since young America pos- 
sessed not a tithe of the fluid 
wealth necessary to its own de- 
velopment, it patently had none 
to spare for investment overseas. 

The outstanding feature of our 
early foreign trade was, therefore, this: 
American exports virtually sold themselves. 
Not even with their ultimate destination 
were we vitally concerned. That matter was 
generally left to European middlemen. The 
problem of the old-time American exporter 
was thus a simple one. It consisted mainly 
in obtaining primary goods from American 
producers and getting them to a port-town on 
the Atlantic seaboard for foreign sale. With 
the conquest of new foreign markets or the 
defense of old ones from pushing alien rivals 
he had slight concern. The foreign markets 
were bidding for his wares beyond what the 
limited transportation facilities of the day 
could normally supply. 


Our Ignorance a Luxury 


frROM this fortuitous situation arose a 

cond salient feature of early American 
foreign trade: acquaintance with foreign 
affairs was not essential to business success. 
American historians have explained the secret 
of our long political isolation and the success 
of American policies like the Monroe Doctrine 
by the fact of the European ‘Balance of 
Power ’—a balance so nicely adjusted that no 
European nation was ever 
strong enough to risk our 
enmity lest its European 
rivals should ‘call in the 
New World to redress the 
balance of the Old.’ For 
this reason the average 
American citizen could, un- 
til yesterday, afford to ig- 
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world has ever seen. 


credits. 


siderable scale. 


HIS country now holds the greatest reserve of gold the 
On it, as a secure base, rests 
our national, state, municipal, corporate, and private 
Let it be seriously diminished and the volume of 
credits that we can give is thereby diminished also. 

There are but few ways 








But what has not been sufficiently explained 
is the fact that our political isolation was 
closely paralleled by a corresponding aloofness 
of American business life. Yet this was pro- 
foundly true. Just as the developments of 
world-politics would sometimes be an annoy- 
ance but never a peril, so the reactions. of 
world-politics to world-economics might em- 
barrass, but could not jeopardize, our foreign 
trade. War and revolution in the Old World 
might cut American exports to this or that 
market, but the general European demand 
for American exports was so diffused and 
stable that (save for a few years during the 
Napoleonic Wars) the economic, like the 
political, balance was never destroyed. Hence, 
the American, whether as business man or 
citizen, could afford the luxury of ignorance 
in world-affairs, feeling that, whatever hap- 
pened, his larger interests would come out 
aright. 

That halcyon time has, however, utterly 
passed. And this applies to business as 
truly as to politics. For just as no move on 
the diplomatic chessboard can now be of in- 
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in which this reserve on 
which our credits depend, can be adequately protected from sively earmarked for American 
economic attack. Among these methods are loans abroad, 
investments abroad, sales abroad, services abroad. By one 
or another of these methods or by combinations of them 
we can keep the current of exchange so flowing that our gold 
reserve may resist serious diminution. 

In so doing we conserve our power to give credit, which 
is to say our power to do business on a large scale. 
means employment, activity, occupation. 
accustomed to loans abroad. We are beginning, but as yet 
only beginning, to make investments abroad on any con- world. 
We must hold as fully as we can the volume 
of our foreign commerce intact. 

If we fail to take these economic movements at their will not sell themselves. The 
true value, the result will be upon our own heads and we 
shall have only ourselves to blame. 
tinue as a going concern, but we can not hold a place of 
financial and industrial and commercial power in the world 
unless we keep the credit-giving power.—Secretary of Com- 
merce Redfield 


We are becoming 


We may, indeed, con- 







trial development, leaping the 
bounds of even its vast home- 
market, has invaded the world- 
market with countless manufac- 
tured products, the standardized 
staples of every industrial nation. 
American raw material is progres- 


consumption, and what surplus 
still remains is exposed to sharpened 
competition from newer and more 
rural lands. America’s prosperity 
will hereafter be increasingly bound 
This up with the success of the American 
manufactured article and _ the 
American export-dollar in the outer 


This success will not be auto- 
matic. These American exports 


present-day American business man 
has not, like his grandsire, been 
born with a silver spoon in his 
mouth. To capture and retain 
foreign markets with his manu- 
factured staples, he must be pre- 
pared to face the most gruelling 
competition that the world has 
ever seen. The Great War will 
leave all the industrial nations lean, hungry, 
and = semi- bankrupt. They will stick at 
nothing to raise themselves from their misery 
and upbuild a new prosperity. This pros- 
perity can come only through successful 
foreign trade. To win his rightful place in 
the ruthless struggle of the morrow, the 
American business man can neglect no weapon 
in the armory of commercial strife. 


Business and World Politics 


F course this is perfectly obvious to all 

intelligent business men, and able meas- 
ures are to-day being taken in every depart- 
ment of the economic sphere to prepare 
America for the coming struggle by endowing 
business with that complex of industrial, 
commercial, and financial tunings- up sum- 
marized in the word ‘efficiency. 

Every business man is coming to realize 
that this word effici iency is of very wide con- 
tent. He now realizes, for example, that the 
best goods on the home-market will not in- 
evitably succeed abroad. He knows that, to 
succeed, they must be suitably _ placed, 
properly packed, skillfully drummed, and 
backed by appropriate credits and banking. 
But what every business 
man does not yet realize is 
that such purely economic 
considerations are not the 
whole story. For the suc- 
cessful development of for- 
eign trade and investment, 
much that falls outside the 

(Concluded on page 40) 
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F you imagined that all Chinamen were laundrymen—you have another idea coming. This photograph shows the 
main plant of a Chink shoe factory on a sunny street corner of Shanghai. China has a record number of small 
craftsmen of every sort. Soon, with the further invasion of machinery, most’ of them will go the way of the dis- 
carded queue. Then, Mr. C. Suey, cobbler, happily at work beside his iron tub, will become—who knows—who would 
venture to say? Just now one hundred thousand of them are behind the lines in France—building roads, replanting for- 
ests, digging trenches. The French declare that the Chinaman has the thinnest of skulls and the quickest of brains 
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OR two or three years the press has 

been full of discussion of “rising 

prices,” rising cost of living and 

“falling value of money,” as if these 
three expressions all meant the same thing. 
In point of fact, however, they do not mean 
the same thing. Before we can say that we 
have rising prices we must look not only at 
commodity prices at whole- 
sale but also at prices of 
stocks and bonds, of lands 
and houses and of labor. 
The rise in wholesale prices 
has been very considerable. 
it reached its crest for 1917 
in July, when the price- 
average of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics (called an 
“index number’’) showed 
a rise of 85%, or in other 
words stood at 185% as 
compared with 100% in 
1913. From July to De- 
cember the average of 
wholesale prices fell to 
181% of pre-war prices. 
Since December there has 
been a rise to 187% in 
March. 

But there has been no 
such rise as this in what is 
called the cost of living. 
The cost of living is not 
concerned with wholesale 
prices, but with a special 
set of retail prices, with 
house rents and other things 
that enter into the budget 
of a_ family. Moreover, 
when we speak of the cost 
of living we commonly have 
in mind the laborer’s family. 
Investigations of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics 
show that the average cost 
of living for laborers’ fami- 
lies in the shipbuilding dis- 
tricts in New York City 
rose about 444% for 1917 
as compared with 1914— 
just about half the rise in wholesale prices by 
July of 1917 7. Clothing for these families he ad 
risen 54%; furniture and furnishings 564%; 
food 55%; fuel and light 20%, but house 
rents had risen scarcely at all,—much less 
than would ordinarily be the case in a three- 
years’ period in New York City. The rise 
in house rents had been from the middle of 
1914 only 2.63%. 

' Nor can we conclude from the mere rise of 
the cost of living or of commodity prices at 
wholesale that the value of money has fallen. 
In a general way, under ordinary conditions, 
a rise in gene ral commodity prices may be 
taken as a sign of a fall of the value of money. 
On the law of chance it is more likely that the 
one commodity, gold, will change in value 
than that three hundred commodities taken 
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together wiil change in value. If one com- 
modity goes up in value another will go down 
to offset it, so that the average \ value of three 
hundred commodities is more likely to be 
stable than the value of one commodity, 


gold. But this general reasoning may well 
be upset under conditions of a great war. 
When 50,000,000 men are withdrawn from 





labor and set to work destroying the products 
of labor, when industry and transportation 
are demoralized, goods in general grow scarce. 
Men and governments make every possible 
sacrifice to get the vitally needed goods for 
the war. Even in neutral countries an 
enormous proportion of the land, labor and 
capital is diverted from producing goods for 
ordinary civilian consumption to producing 
materials for war. Here, then, is a simple and 
entirely adequate explanation of the rise in 
commodity prices in the United States. 
Commodity prices have risen, not because 
the dollar has grown less valuable, but be- 
cause goods for erdinary civilian consumption 
have grown more scarce and valuable. Where- 
ever commodities can be found which have 
not grown more scarce, it will be found that 


their prices have not risen. Coffee is a 
striking case. Coffee sold on the New York 
Coffee Exchange for $0.13 a pound in 1913 
and sold for from $0.07 to $0.08 a pound in 
1917. India rubber is another case. Perhaps 
even more to the point is the course of house 
and apartment rents in the United States. 
Figures in the shipbuilding district of New 
York, given above, show 
almost no changes, despite 
the fact that building opera- 
tions have been greatly cur- 
tailed during the past two or 
three years. Later investi- 
gations by the same bureau 
in shipbuilding districts at a 
number of Atlantic ports 
and in the Gulf show slight, 
if any, rises in rents, the 
general average being less 
than 2.63% in New York, 
and positive declines ap- 
pearing at a good many 
places on the Gulf. Other 
investigations show no rise 
in averag? rents in Boston 
and Chicago, ana -ubstan- 
tial declines in rents in a 
number of smaller towns. 
Had the value of money 
fallen, rents would have 
risen. (Ot course rents have 
risen in a few places lik: 
Washington City, where 
there has been a very un- 
usual congestion of popula- 
tion.) 

The dollar wil now buy 
very much more of stocks 
and bonds and real estate 
than before the war. We 
have had almost panic con- 
ditions in the real estate 
markets of Boston and New 
York. The average of stock 
prices in December of last 
year was about 62% of 
the best prices of 1912, 
and the recovery since De- 
cember has brought the 
average little, if any, above the low point 
in the panic of 1914. If the value of money 
had fallen, common stocks and real estate 
would have soared far beyond their present 
level. 


U. S. Dollar Good As Gold 


N all the belligerent countries of continental 

Europe the rise in prices has been due in part 
td a fall of the value of money. Bank notes 
in France, to a greater extent in Germany and 
Italy, and to an appalling extent in Russia, 
have depreciated below the gold in which they 
are supposed to be redeemed. Prices, there- 
fore, have risen much higher than they would 
have risen in those countries had the gold 
standard been maintained. In the United 
States, however, the dollar is as good as gold. 
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The value of money and the value of gold 
mean one and the same thing with us. 

This was not true in the Northern States 
during the Civil War. With the beginning 
of 1862 the banks and the Federal Treasury 
suspended specie payment, and bank notes 
and Treasury Demand Notes promptly went 
to a discount. The Greenbacks issued 
shortly thereafter also went to a discount. 
It was possible to measure the extent of the 
depreciation of the Greenbacks very readily 
in the gold market in New York where gold 
was freely sold for Greenbacks. The Green- 
backs fluctuated in value with their prospect 
of redemption. Whatever affected the credit 
of the Federal Government affected the dis- 
count on the Greenbacks. During a few 
days around the Battle of Gettysburg the 
price of gold in Greenbacks fell from $1.45 to 
$1.22, reflecting the growing confidence in the 
success of the Federal arms. The battle of 
Chickamauga in a single day led to a 4% drop 
in the Greenbacks. In July of 1864 when 
General Early, threatening the capture of 
Washington City, got within ten miles of the 
city unopposed, the Greenbacks fell to their 
lowest point—thirty-five cents on the dollar. 


Civil War Unlike Today 


3 heen high prices of the Civil War period were 
chiefly due to the fall in the value of paper 
money. Commodity prices and the price of 
gold moved fairly closely together. Commodity 
prices at their highest during the Civil War rose 
about twice as much as wholesale prices have 
risen during the present warin the United States. 
Goods had not by any means risen in value, how- 
ever as much as has been the case in this war. 
The Civil War was comparatively a small and 
localized conflict. Goods could go into the 
Northern States from all parts of the world. 
Production was greatly stimulated by war 
conditions, and despite the very substantial 
destruction of commodities in the war, there 
was nothing like the world-wide scarcity in 
goods that this war shows. The Civil War 
prices reflected a fall in the value of money; 
prices today reflect a rise in the values of 
goods. 

Another way in which the depreciation of 
the Greenbacks was measured during the Civil 
War period was in the foreign exchanges—in, 
say, the number of Greenback dollars required 
to purchase in New York City a check for a 
Pound Sterling, payableinLondon. This index 
also varied in the closest conformity to the 

price of gold in the New York gold 
market. It is not now possible to 
measure the extent of the deprecia- 

tion of paper money in Europe by 
either of these methods. There 

are no free gold markets in 

Europe today. The ex- 

change of paper money 

for gold at a discount is 

forbidden by all bel- 

ligerent governments 

on the Continent, 
while inter- 
ruption of 
the inter- 
national 
m 0 V e- 
ments 





















THE NATION'S 
for gold prevent the foreign exchanges from 
giving an accurate picture. There are also 
complications due to the fact that the Swedish 
and Spanish governments have stopped the 
free coinage of gold. 


Gold Supply Affects Prices 


VER long periods the gold dollar has 
changed substantially in value. From 
1873 to 1897 there was a general world-wide 
fall in prices. This fall was due in some part 
to the declining value of goods, as new agri- 
cultural areas were opened and as improved 
methods of manufacturing were developed, 
but the chief reason for this fall in prices was 
a growing scarcity and growing value of gold. 
The annual production of gold fell off decidedly 
through these years, and a great increase in 
the consumption of gold took place as popu- 
lation grew and as various countries adopted 
the gold standard, requiring more gold in their 
currency. 

Again, from 1897 to 1914 was a period of 
pretty steadily rising prices. During this 
period there was some rise in the value of 
goods. Agricultural production especially 
increased much less rapidly than in the earlier 
period, but here again the main cause of the 
change in prices was gold, and not goods. 
The annual production of gold expanded 
rapidly from the early nineties to 1909 or 
1910, and there was a world-wide fall in the 
value of that precious metal. 

But during the period of the present war 
the main change in the value has been in 
goods, not gold. There has not even been a gen- 
eral rise in prices in terms of gold. What has 
taken place is a shift in emphasis, leading 
some prices to rise and other prices to fall 
Goods and services for immediate consump- 
tion, and particularly goods needed for war, 
have risen greatly. On the other hand, 
siocks, bonds and real estate, long time in- 
come-bearers, have sunk in value as they have 
been sacrificed by governments and peoples 
to get money for the purchase of goods for 
present use, essential if life is to be sustained 
and the war to be won. 

Going with this there has been a rise in the 
long-time rate of interest, again reflecting a 
discount on thefuture. These three changes— 
(1) a rise in present goods, (2) a fall in long- 
time income bearers and (3) a rise in the long- 
time rate of interest, are merely different 
aspects of a general transformation in the 
price system. The gold dollar, meanwhile, 
has proved itself an accurate measure of 
value,—a good monetary yardstick, correctly 
registering the rise in present goods and the 
fall in future goods. 

} Or, changing the figure, gold stands at the 
center of a see-saw, while goods, at one end, 
go up, and investments, at the other, go down. 
» It is true that the stock of gold in the 
United States has increased during the war 
period by something over 50%, and undev 
ordinary peace conditions such an increase 
might well be expected to lead to the sub- 
stantial decline of the value of that metal; 
but this war is a period of danger and un- 
certainty, and in such a time gold, the one 
sure liquid asset which can survive the wreck 
of credit systems, the one certain resource to 
which men can always turn with confidence, 
takes on a new significance.. Our banks are 
conserving their gold jealously; they 

are gathering it in central reser- 

voirs. They know that 

they will need it—if 
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not during the war, at all events as soon as the 
war is over. to meet the shock of the abrupt 
change in the balance of international pay- 
ments and to aid our Allies to regain the gold 
standard at an early date. Gold has not 
sunk in value 

Much has been said of “inflation” in the 
last two or three years. Probably no two 
writers will define the term ‘‘inflation” in the 
same way. The present writer regards it as 
a vague and indefinite term which he prefers 
not to use in his own discussion. What many 
writers seem to have in mind by it is a rapid 
expansion of bank leans and deposits which 
causes a rise in prices. The figures of price 
changes in 1917 should lead to a re-examina- 
tion of this theory. The rapid rise in com- 
modity prices in 1917 was from January to 
June, before the heavy borrowings by the 
Federal Government with the accompanying 
expansion of bank credit. The crest of the 
Annalist Index Number of food prices was 
reached in May, 1917, in a figure which has 
not been reached since. As above stated, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Index Number 
showed a decline after July. Meanwhile 
prices of stocks and bonds and real estate 
dropped steadily and heavily from July. 
To the present writer it seems that’ the casual 
relation between bank credit and prices is more 
apt to be the reverse of that asserted by this 
theory. In other words, expanding bank 
loans and deposits are more frequently the 
result than they are the cause of rising prices. 
Bank credit expands when prices rise, bank 
credit expands when trade grows active, bank 
credit expands when production increases. 


Lower Prices After War 


3” blebs the decline of stock prices, for ex- 
ample, the volume of stock collateral 
loans in New York City was rapidly reduced. 
After the war, it may be confidently predicted, 
commodity prices will fall and bank loans 
connected with them be correspondingly re- 
duced. Stock and bond and real estate prices 
and bank loans connected with them will in- 
crease. Business men do not borrow and pay 
interest at the bank for amusement. When 
they cease to have need of bank loans they 
pay them off. Bankers do not make loans 
without what they consider good security 
merely because they have the ability to make 
loans. Bank credit provides a mechanism by 
which value changes are accomplished, but 
it is more a reflection than a cause 
of value changes. 

It is however true that Gov- 
ernment bond issues have a pe- 
culiar power in forcing expan- 
sion of bank loans and de- 
posits, since patriotic rather 
than commercial motives 
animate the banker in 
granting such 
credits, and 
since the 
needs of 
Govern- 
ment are 
so urgent 
(Concluded 
on page 47) 
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OLICIES in commerce and industry, 

after the war, have been under con- 

sideration in England for two years. In 

addition to committees to which have 
been assigned special subjects, a large general 
committee, appointed by the 
Prime Minister, has been ac- 
tive, and its final report has 
now come to hand. 

The transition period first 
engages the committee’s at- 
tention. During the period of 
readjustment it would pro- 
hibit importation of goods 
from countries now hostile, 
except as special licenses mighi 
be issued. With respect to 
important raw materials, such 
as cotton, wool, vegetable oils, 
and hides, it would have pro- 
vision for a joint international 
organization among allied 
countries which would see that 
the needs of allied countries 
are met before hostile coun- 
tries have access to the sup- 
plies they control. 

Governmental control of 
trade and industry in England 
the committee believes will 
have to continue, in a measure, 
for some time in order that 
adequate supplies of food and 
of raw materials may be as- 
sured, and that they may be 
properly distributed. It urges 
however, that restrictive mea- 
sures be confined to the nar- 
rowest possible limits and that 
they should be directed to- 
ward the restoration of normal 
industrial conditions within 
the shortest possible time, sub- 
ject to the essential needs of 
‘England and its obligations 
toward allies. 

Policy regarding the mer- 
chant marine is difficult to de- 
cide, according to the com- 
mittee, which makes no recom- 
mendations for the reason 
that another committee ap- 
pointed by the government is 
making exhaustive inquiries 
and will later present a report. 
About one thing, however, the 
general committee is of no un- 
certain mind; it wants no re- 
turn of the pre-war condition 
of affairs with British builders duce. 
of merchant vessels and their 
engines obtaining as much as 
60 per cent of their steel forg- 
ings from abroad, and mainly 
from Germany, and about 25 per cent of their 
steel castings from Germany and Austria. 
The pre-war situation with respect to these 
supplies was a phase of a larger condition of 
affairs which the committee desires to have 
prevented in the future; for before the war 
German control of sources of important sup- 
plies for England extended to spelter, tungsten, 
magnetos, dyes, artist's colors, photographic 





hundreds. 





developers, fine chemicals, synthetic drugs, 
hosiery needles. artificial abrasives, piano ac- 
tions, etc. 

Development of resources within the British 
Empire the committee thinks desirable, but it 





© BRITISH PICTORIAL SERVICE 
They are giving her a clean pair of heels—to kick with. She is 
one more spike in the German coffin. 
sunk 685,863 more tons than England and America could pro- 
But soon our weight will tell on the balance. Hog 
Island, backed now by every yard on the Gulf, the Atlantic, the 
Pacific, and the Lakes is multiplying this British picture by 
We’re late starting, but—now we’re on the way! 


does not support the projects of the Dominion’s 
Commission, which it calls very ambitious, and 
perhaps not immediately practicable. The 
committee, in fact, desires to see plans in this 
direction formulated through experience in 
developing resources of individual articles; by 
way of example, it approves the committee 
which has already been organized to extend 
the growth of cotton within the empire. It 
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suggests encouragement for production of 
sugar, and as to articles like iron ore, copper, 
and lumber suggests special committees to 
study the particular circumstances and make 
plans. In the development of resources the 
committee would not exclude 
foreign capital (other than 
from countries now hostile), 
except in the case of articles of 
vital military importance, in- 
cluding tungsten, monazite 
sand, manganese, and _ petro- 
leum; after the war it would 
terminate the present exclu- 
sion of friendly foreign capital 
from rubber lands in the 
Malay states. To watch the 
course of industrial develop- 
ment with respect to supplies 
of importance, and recom- 
mend schemes for production, 
a permanent Special Indus- 
tries Board is suggested. 

Perhaps acting upon the 
suggestion of the report, 
British owners of interests in 
oil wells, copper mines, zinc 
mines, and the like, wherever 
they may be, were forbidden 
to sell to any alien or to any 
foreign-controlled company. 

The participation of aliens 
in commercial and industrial 
occupations in the United 
Kingdom the committee 
thinks generally advantage- 
ous, but at any rate for a 
period after the war it would 
have alien enemies admitted 
only under stringent permit 
and police regulations. 

Cooperation and coordina- 
tion in industry and com- 
merce the committee considers 
essential to the policies it has 
in view. That there are many 
organizations in existence it 
agrees, but it finds they have 
not commanded active and 
constant interest of — their 
trades in such a manner as to 
make them authoritative. 
Lack of official recognition, 
indefiniteness of purpose, and 
reluctance to pool’ informa- 
tion the committee would 
have remedied. It would have 
concentration in British or- 
ganizations and no more en- 
tangling alliances such as ex- 
isted before the war when 
there were international ar- 
rangements, especially with 
Germany, respecting such di- 
verse commodities as wire netting, aniline oil 
and sulphur black, glass bottles, tobacco, and 
zinc. Cooperation in the export trade in 
coal, in iron and steel, and in textiles is in the 
mind of the committee. 

All of this cooperation is not understood by 
the committee to be novel among nations. 
From the committee’s point of view it is de- 
fensive against condi- (Concluded on page 44) 
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HERE'S a hurry call a-ringin’ out for “Ships! Ships! 
Ships!” 
To be a steamin’, fully loaded, from a thousand slips; 
It’s up to us to build ’em through the nights and days, 
Keeping vessels growin’ on the shipyard ways. 
Start the bellows hummin’, keep the furnace fed, 
Get the rivets heated to a right bright red; 
We'll knit the plates together as the hammers slam, 
Crammin’ in the rivets, jammin’ in the rivets, rammin’ 
in the rivets 
For our Uncle Sam! 


VERY rivet driven till our job is done 

Helps to nail the coffin of the well-known Hun, 
Every time the hammer hits a blow that’s fair, 
vil thrill our fighters who are “Over There!” 
Hurry! hurry! hurry! Hit a top-speed gait, 
Give the Teuton hades where his U-boats wait, 
Teach the German Kaiser that his hopes are sham— 
Clashin’ in the rivets, bashin’ in the rivets, smashin’ 

in the rivets 

For our Uncle Sam! 


HERE'S a sort of music makes the Prussian squeal, 

Clamor of the hammer on the plates of steel, 
Rattle of machine-guns turns the Boche gills blue; 
Clatter of our shipyards does the same thing, too. 
We are loyal soldiers in the workin’ line, 
Flingin’ floatin’ bridges clear across the brine, 
Helpin’ mash the Kaiser to a dark red jam— 
Whangiw’ in the rivets, clangin’ in the rivets, bangin’ 

in the rivets 

For our Uncle Sam! 
These verses with this decoration are be ing distributed by The Nation’s 


buriress in cooperation with the Shipping Committee of the United States 
Chimber of Commerce among the workers of the shipyards of the country 
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AVE I made it 
plain in previous 
notes that in one 
page like this not 
more than a hint can be 
given of either the riches of 
the older books, or of the 
scores of printed things of 
high value to men of busi- 
ness which each month 
gives us? I hope I have. I try to mention 
here only things worth while; but I try much 
harder to make you of my opinion that, 
today, as never before, the man who wins is 
the man who reads,—or commands others to 
read for him. Somehow, by some road, the 
story of the last thing done in your line of 
work,—no matter when it was done,—must 
come to that man in your enterprise who can 
and will apply it to that enterprise’s ad- 
vantage. You may not need a library in your 
shop or office; you certainly do need an open 


road from the world’s daily output of in- 


formation to the brains of those who are 
directing your affairs. [t is this open road | 
am pleading for. You will need it more than 
ever after the war. Germany for years 
applied learning to industry, and commerce, 
and war; and Germany was,—so high au- 
thority assures us,—the world’s most efficient 
nation when it was misled into war. Be sure 
that after the war all great nations will be 
eager to supply learning to business,—and we 
should be most eager. 

A wise American long ago said that the 
greatest civilizer in the world is selfish, huck- 
stering trade. It uncivilizes, too, at times, 
for it has helped move men to countless con- 
flicts and even to the present great war. But 
it makes for exchange of 


thoughts as well as of 


goods. It compels co- 
operation and_ enforces 
peace. And now comes 
a great American trader, 
who carries his wise use 
of books outside of his 
business office and, in a 
volume he calls the “ Ro- 
mance of Commerce,” 
gives us the inspiring 
story of the travels of man- 
kind toward civilization 
alongthe highwayof trade. 

This is worth noting,— 
that our greatest Ameri- 
can farmer, Emerson, 
years ago brought the 
world’s philosophy to his 
fireside and gave it forth 
again in wise sayings like that I quoted above; 
and that now another American, a_ world- 
famous trader, H. Gordon Selfridge, takes to 
London the philosophy of business he had 
worked out in America, carries out a great 
enterprise, and then, in a very noble volume, 
lets the story of man as a trader show that 
Emerson’s saying is indeed true. 

His book is published by John Lane Com- 
pany, N. Y., 1918. $3.00. It begins with 
the earliest bartering and ends with modern 
retail distribution. It shows how the world’s 
markets were discovered and opened, how the 
great men on the commercial Roll of Honor 
did their work, and how imagination, en- 





A White List of Business Books 


Learning Made Available For You 


By JOHN COTTON DANA 


thusiasm and energy have again and again 
combined to do what seemed impossible. 

One cannot become an expert in any calling 
without knowledge of its past and of its 
methods of growth. This is as true of the 
trader as of the lawyer or doctor. If this is 
true then the trader will find practical value 
as well as pleasure in Mr. Selfridge’s book. 
It is full of portraits, diagrams, and of draw- 
ings of harbors, warehouses, and the tools of 
trade, old and new. 

So much for a great book on commerce, 
a book that would, I am sure arouse and urge 
to greater effort ten thousand, yes, a hundred 
thousand, of our shop, store and office workers 
if it could be put in their hands. 

Next comes the humble pamphlet, that 
form of print which is at last coming into its 
own. Today the pamphlet is grabbed for by 
the seeker of the new and helpful almost more 
than is the journal. It is brief, it is small, it 
slips into pocket or valise, notes go on the 
cover, pages are marked or pulled out, and 
altogether it is the typical printed tool of 
modern trade,—as well as of science. 


A Tempting Array 

This particular pamphlet is for the Retail 
Grocer and tells him about Accounts. It is 
a college product. It comes 
from Harvard University, 
from its graduate school of 
businessadministration ; and 
let me say that if your line is 
business administration and 
you do not have an eye on 
Harvard publications, you 
may miss much that could 
be of great use to you. This 
one has 16 pages and sev- 
eral accounting blanks and 
costs 50 cents, unless you 
are helping Harvard collect 
business data, and then it 
costs you nothing. No re- 
tail grocer may read these 
lines? That is not im- 
important. The important 
thing is the man who reads 
these lines and says, “Well! 
Harvard Univeristy and the Retail Grocer! 
Thisis new and shows me that I can’t tell where 
my best business points may come from and 


that I must keep everlastingly watching 
out!” 

Hiring the Worker, by Roy W. Kelly. 
Ronald Press, 1918. $3.00. Shortage of 


labor, due to the war, is affecting all business 
and methods of getting and keeping employees. 
This book will help to systematize your labor 
supply; to diminish loss by labor turnover; 
to keep records of employees so that transfers 
and promotions may be used to advantage; 
to train employment managers; to prepare 
records and instruction booklets; and to work 








out the costs of an employ- 
ment department. 

Applied Psychology, by 
H. L. Hollingworth and A, 
P. Poffenberger. Appleton, 
1917. $2.25. A knowledge 
of the fundamentals of psy- 
chology is sought by many 
business men today. They 
recognize its value in selling, 
advertising and employment departments and 
in all executive work. The usual text-book on 
psychology includes much that relates only re- 
motely to business. This rather remote mate- 
rial is omitted in this book. It is carefully 
prepared and is more dependable than most of 
the books that have appeared on this subject. 

The Human Side of Business, by Frederick 
Pierce, Philadelphia, 1917. $2.00. Sets forth 
the bond business and the personal factors to 
be considered in the selection and training of 
bond salesmen. It gives also full description 
of methods of bond houses and of selling bonds 
by a member of a large investment house. 

How to Run a Retail Automobile Business. 
A. W. Shaw Company, 1917. $135. Meth- 
ods for cutting down expenses and _increas- 
ing sales; cost figures that point to better 
profits; cost of doing business; cutting down 
overhead; equipment that lowers cost; in- 
creasing profits in taxicabs; selling of old cars; 
a simple cost-accounting system. 

Income and Federal Tax Reports, by John 
A. Conlin. Prentice-Hall, 1918. $3.00. Con- 
tains text and explanation of the Income Tax 
Law, war excess profits tax, explanations and 
decisions, and details for making income tax 
returns. 

Farm Accounting, by H. T. Scovill. Apple- 
ton, 1918. $2.00. The farmer needs a 
method of accounting suited to his business. 
This book provides methods for a farm of 
moderate size or a large farm plant managed 
on scientific principles. 

The Virgin Islands of the U. S. of America, 
by Luther K. Zabriskie. Putnam, 1918. 
$4.00. Commercial and industrial facts and 
figures, and the resources of our latest terri- 
torial acquisition, by a former vice-consul 
of the United States at St. Thomas. In ex- 
port trade for American manufacturers, our 
island possessions offer more opportunities 
than South American countries, because of the 
fewer restrictions placed on such commerce 
by the federal government. Of the country 
to which export trade is desired; of the cus- 
toms and needs of its people; of the things 
they have previously had to import; of trans- 
portation and banking facilities,—knowledge 
of these is essential to the would-be exporter, 
and this book gives it, covering our latest 
purchase. 





The Federal Angle 


EDERAL Rules and Regulations, compiled 

by John A. Lapp. B. F. Bowen, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., 1918. $7.50. This is a companion 
volume to his “Important Federal Laws.” 
Today, Federal laws, rules and regulations 
affect every kind of business. A few of the 
topics here included are: Standard Container 
Rules; Safety Appliance Standard Rules; 
Grain Standards; Interstate Quarantine Reg- 
ulations; Registration of Prints and Labels; 
Meat Inspection Rules; (Concluded on page 44) 
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Tue Attiges have 325,000 motor trucks in 
military service; the merchants of America 
depend on 425,000 more to move their goods. 
3,000 miles of trucks—the distance from 


New York to Liverpool 


“There is now a Fisk Tire 


for every motor vehicle that rolls.” 





Ly goin TRUCKS SAVE TIME and time has been made 
i 


priceless by the war. 


‘THREE QUARTERS of the world is saying to America “Hurry up!” 
America is hurrying up—by motor truck! 

T1REs are as necessary to trucks as shoes are to soldiers. If they 
give way— priceless time is lost. 

Tires, therefore, must be dependable. 

Fisk Sotip TRucK Tires are dependable, sturdy, strong, efficient 
under all conditions. When you need truck tires—buy Fisk. 


FISK SOLID TIRES 
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OLLAR BILLS 


and 


DaILy BILLS 


Today, the one whose lot it 
is to make the dollar bills 
meet the daily bills needs the 
combined qualities of a finan- 
cier, a diplomat and an expert 
accountant—-with the powers 
of a magician held in reserve. 


Every opportunity to add 
to the housekeeping allow- 
ance and reduce expenditures 
is readily accepted by thrifty 
guardians of the pocketbook. 


One of the best, most prac- 
tical and substantial helps is 
found in the JAC Green 
Stamp—the Standard Amer- 
ican Discount for Cash. 


This little token has been 
a symbol of Thrift since in- 
troduced in 1896. The trend 
of the times emphasizes its 
value and the soundness of 
the principle upon which it 
is founded. 


In exchange for J*A- Green 
Stamps the housewife obtains 
necessities for the home and 
the money ordinarily spent 
for such articles remains in 
the pocketbook. Economy is 
the just reward of every JAC 
Green Stamp collector. 


The Sperry & Hutchinson Co. 


GEORGE B. CALDWELL, Pres. 


2 West 45th St. New York City 
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A Detector For Foreign Trade Traps 


(Concluded from page 32) 


sphere of technical economics is involved. 
And one of the least obvious, yet most vital, 
of these extra-economic considerations is the 
connection between business and_ world- 
politics. 

Business has long since ceased to be a 
closed compartment of the economic domain. 
Even in his home affairs the modern business 
man must be a person of broad understanding. 
For example: he must be something of a 
scientist in order to confer intelligently with 
the scientific experts whose collaboration he 
requires; he must be something of a sociologist 
in order to insure harmonious cooperation 
with his working-force and to adapt his 
methods to the evolving standards of his 
community; he must be something of a politi- 
cian in order to safeguard his interests and 
further his aspirations. But as soon as his 
activities cross the national frontier, the 
business man assumes fresh knowledge- 
responsibilities. Having entered the realm 
of world-business, he must become a student 
of world-politics. No mere mastery of tech- 
nical economics, however complete, will 
suffice. To enter the field of foreign business 
without a good knowledge both of the local 
politics of the particular country concerned 
and that country’s relation to the general 
world-political situation is to court disaster. 


The Price: More Education 
ATURALLY, this fact, stated as a general 
principle, is a truism recognized and as- 
sented to by every intelligent member of the 
business community. And it is equally true 
that a majority of those men now engaged in for- 
eign business activities are already acquainted 
with foreign politics, some among them possess- 
ing as sure a grasp of world-affairs as is to be 
found among business men of any land. The 
point here emphasized is the necessity for 
a general levelling-up of such knowledge 
throughout our business community, in order 
that the leaders may have behind them the 
quick response and intelligent cooperation of 
the entire business body in the specific situa- 
tions which shall arise. Just as, in political 
life, the statesman, however farseeing, can 
rarely act much in advance of public opinion, 
so, in business life, the leaders are always 
hampered by the dead-weight of an unin- 
formed and unresponsive business community. 
The only way to raise our business com- 
munity to the required level is by the self- 
education of its members. And that is not 
going to be easy. Mere assent to general 
principles will not do. World politics is an 
exceedingly involved and highly technical 
matter. It requires a solid historical back- 
ground, it needs a fair acquaintance with in- 
ternational law and diplomacy, and it neces- 
sitates constant attention to those various 
forms of human activity summarizable by the 
phrase ‘“‘keeping up with the times.”’ This 
will prove a difficult undertaking for business 
men already engrossed in a round of estab- 
lished interests and burdened with daily 
routine. Yet it must be done if American 
business is to enter, upon even terms, that 
grim struggle for foreign markets which looms 
so insistently on the horizon. Our traditional 
isolation is a heavy handicap. The average 
American business man to-day knows far 
less about world-affairs than do the generality 
of his competitors. This handicap must 
somehow be abolished. 
Of course, we are not suggesting that our 
business community should transform itself 


into a corps of profound students on world- 
politics. That would be a mere counsel of 
perfection. The raising of the average to the 
level prevailing among our sharpest business 
rivals will amply suffice. Deeper knowledge 
can be left to those immediately engaged in 
foreign trade and investment. Here, too, a 
corresponding raising of the existing level js 
needed. The Great War has further com- 
plicated matters already immensely involved, 
With the world in flux and the ultimate 
settlement a thing of high uncertainty, a 
sure grasp is more than ever required to 
analyze present conditions and gauge future 
tendencies. Things like nationalism and 
internationalism, racial sympathies and 
antipathies, popular psychologists and shibbo- 
leths, class rivalries and revolutionary fer- 
ments, abstruse though they may appear, 
may exert a decisive influence upon a given 
commercial or financial transaction; while so 
small and sensitized has the world become that 
an event in one locality may react portent- 
ously in the remotest corners of the earth. 
These eventualities should be acutely present 
in the consciousness of every man engaged 
in foreign finance or trade. One must pos- 
sess that quick perception and sure judgement 
which come only from intimate knowledge 
if he is to make sound decisions and read the 
omens aright. 

In the solution of these problems the busi- 
ness man will find his best collaborator in the 
trained expert on world-affairs. Such ex- 
perts have long played an important part in 
the business life of other lands, and it is safe 
to say that no great European commercial 
or banking establishment conducts its affairs 
without this type of counsel. Of course this 
is to some extent true of America; but highly 
qualified experts in world-politics are with us 
still few, while of those who to-day exercise 
this function in American houses many are 
really specialists in other lines like inter- 
national law or finance, with world-politics 
more or less an intellectual by-product. Such 
men are prone to regard a problem in world- 
politics from the angle of their particular 
specialty. This means oblique vision, and 
a lack of that synthetic grasp normally pos- 
sessed only by him who surveys the whole 
field from a central 'vantage-ground and who 
has made that field peculiarly his own. 
Very delicate specialization is here required. 
Nothing else will quite do. 


Politics Is Now Business 
frROM this brief survey of the relation 
of world-politics to American business, one 
basic fact seems clearly to emerge: a certain 
deficiency in our intellectual equipment to-day 
exists which must be repaired if American 
business is to play its rightful part. And that 
part is assuredly worth while. In the domain 
of foreign trade, so vital to our future pros- 
perity, no inherent obstacle prevents us from 
standing in the front rank among the peoples 
of the earth, while in the field of foreign in- 
vestment and finance, America, now become 
a creditor nation, has equally brilliant possi- 
bilities. The outcome will depend largely 

upon a wise choice of opportunities. 

To steer a safe course through the rock- 
strewn waters of world-business, no better 
guide exists than the chart of world-politics. 
It offers us foresight. The alternative is 
hindsight—in other words, experience. And, 
as old Ben Franklin once remarked: ‘‘ Dame 
Experience always sets a dear school.”’ 
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The Varnish on Airplanes Shall 

. Protect wood. 

. Protect doped linen. 

. Protect doped cotten. 

Protect metal. 

- Be long oil varnish. 

Resist air. 

. Resist light. 

. Resist water. 

. Resist natural gas. 

. Resist illuminating gas. 

. Have proper brushing qua!- 
ities. om 

12. Have proper flowing quali- 
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13. Have proper cove — qual- 


The ingredients in varnish are simple ities. 


14. Have suitable hod, ya 


usually three—gum, turpentine and oil. | 1 Bry,aust tree rapialiy. 9 


- Harden rapidly. 4 

‘ é 17. Be elastic. qm_afae | 

The requirements of varnish are com-_ | 38 Be cleat saya = 

plex—in the case of the United States 2 oy aie 
2. e durabie. 


“neve signal Corps for Airplane work they _ | 23. Not fash betow.95 degrees 
i £> 


® Fahrenheit. ro 





mOC RNAP wh 








. > sf € e 
“yg “number 34 specifications. as: Not Galfundes waters” = 
eed 26. Not show defects under 
Between the three simple ingredients and the satis- ee pa 
e ° vs ° ° 27. Sta i est « g ap- 
faction of the thirty-four conditions there is one vital . plication. 
f - 28. Stand air test during drying. 
, interval, and that is the process of manufacture. 29. Meet a fixed setting test. 
30. Meet a threefold drying test. 
y . T 31. Meet re bending test. 
No book tells exactly how to make varnish. No ay due ebecasd belene tites 
“4 ° . SS ment. 
college teaches the process. No process is invented 33. Be inspected af destination. 
: : 34. Prove durable under fixed 
over night. p. test. Sherwin-Williams Air-Plane 


Rexpar meets alll these requirements 


In the Sherwin-Williams’ plant, specific processes 
have been growing for fifty-two years. Time, tem- 
peratures, pruportions and experience are the de- 
termining elements that enable us to make a varnish 
for any purpose with practically the same three in- 
eredients. 
Air-Plane Rexpar is a definite combination of the 
correct processes and the correct ingredients. 
It meets all the specifications designated by 
the U.S. Signal Corps for Airplane work. It 
was ordered by the U.S. Government because 
; TURPENTINE |, it passed all tests and could be had at a feason- 
able price and in any quantity. Their recent 
order is the largest individual order for varnish 
on record. : 
Sherwin-Williams’ resources in experience, materials, 
plant capacity and shipping facilities are adequate for 
any demand, and on any specification. (@iiiaeress 
















The Sherwin-Williams Company 


ae Executive Sales Dept. Cleveland, Ohio 
> Warehouses and Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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MEN NEEDED 


REDUCED FROM 


165 to 100 
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“By the old method 
165 men were re- 
quired to move 25 
carloads of freight 
across the platforms 
and into the cars— 
now only 100 men 
are needed to load 
40 cars with 440 
tons of freight in the 
same time.” 
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This is just one 
instance of saving 
accomplished and 
capacity increased 
by the use of 


MERCURY 
TRACTORS 





They are built to fit 
a system and while in 
operation have proved 
beyond question of doubt 
that the system and 
method are Sound and 


yt ee 


PrDeapinaes 





Super-efficient. 


We will gladly send 
you our new catalog. 


Write Dept. N. 


Mercury 


Manufacturing Company 
4118 So. Halsted Street 
CHICAGO 





Set Bere aS 
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Ladies of the Lakes 


(Concluded from page 13) 


They will not. The maximum draught of 
lake vessels is twenty feet and the freeboard 
(the distance from the water line to the deck) 
is low. So low that it is possible to retain one 
tier of cabins, provide the necessary pontoons 
and still keep well within the forty-five feet 
width of the lock chambers. Impossible? If 
it were impossible the United States Ship- 
ping Board would not be drawing plans today 
for a group of gooo-ton cargo steamers to be 
builded upon the Great Lakes in 1919 and to 
be carried out to sea in just this fashion. 

This group of really sizable cargo carriers— 
the exact number not yet determined but 
probably not more than a dozen—for the 1919 
programme is in addition to 120 standardized 
steel ships of 4200 tons each and six of the 
present 3500 type; all of these 126 to be of 
“canal size."’ That they are all of steel is a 
credit to the resources of the yards upon the 
shores of the Great Lakes. 

No Clouds in Sight 

TEEL, raw material of almost every sort— 

despite the pressure from the big ship- 
yards of the Atlantic coast—is coming in 
steadily enough to give the shipbuilders of the 
Lakes no concern whatsoever as to their ability 
to comply quite fully with the programme re- 
quirements both for the present year as well 
as for 1919. Of labor, particularly of the 
unskilled type, there is no shortage. The 
largest of the companies is employing today 
in its six_construction yards, nearly 14,000 


men. Putting these men upon the eight-hour 
basis—for, as a matter of fact, it is really em- 
ploying them an average of ten hours a day— 
here is the legal equivalent of 16,000 stan- 
dardized ship builders. And neither the 
problems of housing nor of local transporta- 
tion have loomed portentious upon the inland 
seas. Cities such as Buffalo, Cleveland, To- 
ledo, Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee and Su- 
perior can easily absorb many thousands of 
additional workers without deranging their 
living plans or their street railway schedules 


Team Work Wins 


NE thing more. The record of the Great 

Lakes in this national emergency is being 
written as one of vast achievement. It is not 
a dramatic story—not full of color as Hox 
Island or some of the other great new plant; 
upon the Delaware or other portions of the 
seaboard. But it is a record of accomplish- 
ment nevertheless and back of it—probably 
the large reason for it—is a record of many 
years, not of mere cooperation but of absolute 
coordination between the railroads, the ships, 
the mines and the manufactories of the great 
inland industrial district of America. Our 
blessed inland seas are measuring to their task 
of carrying food and fuel and iron ore and then 
calmly building ships for the salt seas—in 
quantities that the wildest dreamer might not 
even have imagined in the placid days before 
the coming of the war. The performance 
justifies an almost extravagant praise. 


Our National Print Shop—Its Job 


MAGINE a publishing house which dis- 

tributes annually more than 40,000,000 

copies of its publications, whose operating 

expenses are upwards of $7,000,000 a 
year, which has an army of nearly 5000 em- 
ployees, yet which has never issued a “ best- 
seller’’ and seldom if ever sees one of its books 
mentioned in the reviews. Imagine that and 
you imagine the Government Printing Office 
at Washington. 

In that big establishment, the Government 
conducts the greatest free dispensary of 
| knowledge in the world. True, the total out- 
put is not to be had for the asking. Some of 
the departments have curtailed free distribu- 
tion, placing publications on a sales basis, 
thereby whetting the public appetite for them 
and insuring their reaching the hands of 
persons really interested in them. 

«i Millions of these publications, however, are 
still free as air. Members of Congress send 
them out by the carload and get requests for 
many other carloads which they cannot grant. 
Take, as an illustration, the Yearbook of the 
Department of Agriculture, whose latest issue 
was an illustrated volume of 783 pages filled 
with a variety of information on agricultural 
subjects. Each member of Congress receives 
a quota of something like 812 copies for free 
distribution, so that, all told, an edition of more 
than 400,000 copies is disposed of in this way 
every year. The Yearbook is a popular pub- 
lication and its distribution a matter of con- 
cern to the members. The book is said to be 
of absorbing interest to flat-dwelling voters in 
New York, Chicago and other large cities. 

Judicious use of Government publications 
by members has cemented more than one 
' political friendship and “straightened out” 


more than one disgruntled constituent. In- 
judicious use, on the other hand, has made 
many an erstwhile supporter of a Congress- 
man “‘madder”’ than the proverbial wet hen. 
“Send him a document” is a popular formula, 
meaning that when a member can’t satisfy the 
demands of a constituent he probably will 
try to keep him in good humor by the gift of a 
Government publication. 


A Resourceful Senator 

T times more zeal than tact is evidenced, 

with the result that all of the king’s horses 
and all of the king’s meri can’t pull the Con- 
gressman and his constituent together again. 
Not so very long ago a man who wanted to 
move to Washington asked his Senator to get 
him a “nice dacent’’ Government position. 
Salary, $2000. Working hours, not to exceed 
two aday. The applicant must have the rest 
of the time to establish himself in private busi- 
ness. While he was waiting, suitcase packed, for 
a telegram saying “‘come,”’ he received a letter 
expressing the Senator’s deep chagrin at the 
oversight of the Government in not providing 
such berths. By the same mail arrived, with 
the Senator's compliments, a Government 
monograph on animal parasites. 

These Government publications, however, 
have uses other than political. They embody 
the results of investigations by Governmental 
agencies into hundreds of different subjects, 
and ‘‘House Document Number So and So” 
may be the unpromising front of a publication 
of value to a business or technical man. These 
men are learning in increasing numbers that 
they can have the benefit of these investiga- 
tions at the cost of printing, and the sale ol 
documents grows each year. 
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Is Edwards 
Your Man? 


(Frank Graham, who has just finished a comfortable dining-car breakfast, sights 
along the barrel of his cigar and discovers that the man at the wash-stand is 
none other than his able and sensible friend, Arthur Edwards, salesman.) 


Granam: Hello, Edwards! You on this 
trip—what’s that bottle of yours on 
the window-sill? 

Epwarps: That—I’ll tell you by asking 
you a question. 

GranHaM: (amused) That’s fair enough— 
go ahead. 

Epwarps: What was the first thing you 
ordered in the dining car this morning? 

GraHam: Why, let’s see—I needed a little 
mineral water, and 

Epwarps: That’s it! Mineral water! 
Well this bottle here has made me see 
my last drop of mineral water! That’s 
Nujol. You’ve seen it advertised, I guess. 

GranHam: Sure. You troubled with con- 
stipation much? 

Epwarps: I’m not troubled with it at all, 
but I would be if it weren’t for that 
bottle. 

GraHam: Good, eh? 

Epwarps: Life insurance. I’ve been on 
the road a long time. You know, tak- 
ing orders froma time table. Well, I’ve 
got a good system, but it wrecked me. 
The hours, the fifty-seven difierent 
varieties of drinking water, the small- 
hotel food, all combined to make me 
careless about keeping clean inside. 


Then whenever my bowels didn’t act 
regularly I took a pill or some salts, and 
pretty soon I had the habit. 


GraHam: The habit? 


Epwarps: Yes. You know—the “gimme- 
something-for-constipation” habit; the 
druggist shoots you a glass of soda 
with some salts or a box of powerful 
laxatives. You get action, all right, you 
feel weak for a day, and next time you 
need a stronger dose. That habit cost 
me a three-months layoff. 


Grauam: As serious as that, eh? 


Epwarps: Yes sir. The company had just 
taken on an examining doctor for the 
sales staff, and when my turn came for 
examination the doctor said: “You quit, 
right now, until you’re well.” “I’m not 
exactly sick, Doc,” I said. “You’re go- 
ing to be exactly sick,” he said, “if you 
don’t do as I tell you. You’ve got a 
residue of food-waste in your large in- 
testine; it’s getting harder to dislodge 
every day, and what’s more it’s decay- 
ing and breeding disease germs that 
spread all through your system. You’re 
sick on your feet right now—the third 
case I’ve found today. You fellows on 





For your own protection insist that the druggist give you the genuine 
Nujol, in a sealed and capped bottle, bearing the Nujol trademark in 
red—never otherwise. Nujol is absolutely pure and harmless. Inferior 


substitutes may give unpleasant results. 
druggists in the U. S. and Canada. 


Send 50 cents and we will ship new kit size bottle to U. S. soldiers and 
Write for attractive free booklet on the Nujol treat- 
Nujol Dept., Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), 


sailors anywhere. 
ment. ‘Section 5. 
Bayonne, N. J. 


“Regular as Clockwork” , i 


Genuine Nujol sold by all 
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the road are just inviting serio-s dis- 
ease through constipation. 

GraHau: Did you tell him about the 
cathartics? 

Epwarops: Yes, and he said “More poison 
—draws all the natural water out of 
your system—makes it harder to get 
rid of the waste.” He put me on Nujol. 
And Nujol put me on my feet. And 
since then it’s been keeping me on 
my feet. 

Grauam: How do you account for it? 

Epwaros: Just this: Nujol is harmless— 
has no effect on the system except a 
mechanical one—soitens and lubricates 
—so your body goes right on building 
while the Nujol works. It works slowly 
and gently—not like adrug. The more 
regularly you take it the better you 
feel. I’d no more be without it than my 
toothbrush. I’m through with drugs. 
(He pours out a tablespoonjul.) Weil, 
Graham, here’s your health! 

Grauam: Your health, I should say! But 
it’s going to be my heaiti in the future. 
Let me take a good look at that bottle 
so that I can get some when we get in. 
I guess you've talked me into insuring 
my health in a common-sensible way. 
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You can keep him out 


: ove can make every un- 
desirable keep his distance 
from your plant by safety- 
zoning your property with an 


ANCHOR Post FENCE 
of Chain Link Woven Steel 


There isn’t a single projection on 
the outside of an Anchor Post 
Fence that offers a foothold. The 
mesh is too close to admit the shoe 
and the steel wire too heavy to be 
broken through. The best high 
jumper in the country couldn’t get 
over the fence with a running start 
and the best pole vaulter wouldn't 
take a chance with the thick-set 
barbed wire topping. 


The U.S. Government and hun- 
dreds of industrial corporations 
are depending on Anchor 
Post Fences for protection. 
Incidentally they have purchased 
the most economical fence be- 
cause it is the most durable. 
Catalog or Service. 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 


167 Broadway, New York 


PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND BOSTON 
Real Estate Trust Bldg. Guardian Bldg. 79 Milk St. 
HARTFORD ATLANTA 
902 Main St. Empire Bldg. 

2209-G 
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A White List of Business Books 


(Concluded from page 38) 


Rules for Importation of Vegetables and 
Fruits. 

Advertising and Selling Price, by John B. 
Opdycke. A. W. Shaw Company, 1918. 
$1.25. A text-book covering principles of 
advertising and selling. Useful to a business 
house; but put in proper form for a school or 
college course. Includes history of advertising 


| and selling, and a chapter on selling policies. 


The list of authorities covers 19 pages and in- 
cludes books in print in the United States and 
England up to March, 1917. It is perhaps the 
most complete list now available. 

Business Law, by Thomas Conyington. 
Ronald Press, 1918. $4.00. A well-indexed 
working manual covering the law in its applica- 
tion to business; for example, negotiable in- 
struments, employment, insurance, partner- 
ship and corporations and bankruptcy. 

Cooperation, the Hope of the Consumer, by 
Emerson P. Harris. Macmillan, 1918. $2.00. 
The author has made a study of cooperative 
stores in Europe, and his experience as a store- 
keeper, and as editor and publisher of adver- 


tising and selling periodicals has been admir- 
able preparation for the writing of this book. 
In it he shows the failure of our middleman 
system, and presents cooperation as a means 
of reducing waste. He treats also of estab- 
lishing and running cooperative stores and 
buying clubs, cooperative salesmanship and 
cooperative advertising. 

How to Sell More Goods, by H. J. Barrett, 
Harper, 1918. $1.50. Not a book of theory; 
but of suggestions that a salesman may apply 
to his own problems. Points are made by 
rather clever stories which make it pleasant 
reading. 

Handbook of Ship Calculations, Construction 
and Operation, by Charles H. Hughes, naval 
architect and engineer, published by Appleton, 
1918. $5.00. A book of reference for ship- 
owners, ship officers, ship and engine drafts- 
men, marine engineers and others engaged in 
the building and operating of ships. Many 
men have recntly taken up work connected 
with ship building. This book will give them 
technical details, tables, definitions, ete. 


After the Last Shot 


(Concluded from page 36) 


tions that already exist in other countries. In 
fact, the committee thinks that in combina- 
tion and consolidation the United States has 
during two decades far outstripped England. 
It concludes that American anti-trust legisla- 
tion has failed in its purpose, and recommends 
for England legislation after the model of Can- 
ada’s Combines Investigation Act, with its 
provisions for an investigation upon complaint 
of six persons, and publication of any certifi- 
cate, as a result of the investigation, that a 
combination exists which is injurious to 
trade or to producers or consumers. 

Having gone so far, the committee specifi- 
cally recommends combinations among British 
manufacturers. It would have their agree- 
ments about prices and markets enforceable in 
the courts. That there may be some super- 
vision it would allow a government depart- 
ment to require confidential information. 

The British Trade Corporation, which has 
already been established, the committee wel- 
comes as an assistance to development of Brit 
ish industries and trade, to obtaining orders 
in connection with new enterprises abroad, 


-the committee does not desire. 


and for financing the resulting contracts’ 

At the same time the committee withholds 
its sanction from the Imperial Bank of In- 
dustry which the Empire Producers’ organiza- 
tion has advocated. Such an institution in 
close association with the government would 
lead to extensive official interference with the 
actual conduct of trade, and that is a situation 
Besides, it 
considers recent experience has demonstrated 
that British banking is efficiently conducted 
in private hands, and in normal times can 
meet the needs of industry better than an 
official or semi-official institution. 

The report is an elaborate and _ closely 
reasoned document, and goes on to deal with 
dumping, customs tariffs and commercial 
treaties, and even with the decimal system and 
British coinage. That with any preciseness 
it represents the programme which England 
will follow is extremely doubtful, especially 
in view of some of the criticisms that have 
already been passed. In any event, however, 
it affords a very interesting basis for the dis- 
cussions out of which policies will come. 


Business Divides the Cost 


(Continued from page 15) 


question of amortization of plants engaged in 
war work a most important one. As these 
profitsend with the war, such amortization can- 
not be based on ordinary wear and tear and, 
as the duration of the war is unknown, no 
correct percentage for amortization can now be 
ascertained. It is suggested that where con- 
cerns are engaged partly in war work and 
partly in the output of their ordinary product 
the government fix an arbitrary percentage 
for depreciation of that part of the plant used 

exclusively for war work. 
If the tax payer is not satisfied with this, he 
could make a larger depreciation on filing with 
the government an approved 


Provision bond securing the payment of 
Beyond the additional tax if it finally 
Allowance appears that the depreciation 


is too large, or paying the 
amount of difference in tax into the Treasury 


to be held in trust until the actual deprecia- 
tion is determined. On the other hand, if it 
turns out that the depreciation was not large 
enough, the taxpayer would be entitled to an 
allowance on future federal war taxes sufh- 
cient to cover his over-payment. 
While war profits will largely cease at the 
end of the war, heavy federal taxes will not, 
and there will be opportunity 
Exclusive for adjustment for businesses 
War Work that continue. This, how- 
ever, will not apply to con- 
cerns engaged exclusively in war work, as no 
opportunity for post-war adjustment will be 
open to them. In such cases it is suggested 
that the depreciation charge be left entirely 
optional with the taxpayer, provided that the 
percentage once selected shall not be changed 
while the law is in operation, and provided 
further that if under (Concluded on poge 44) 
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‘“‘We’ve had a good system for writing the names, numbers and amounts 
on our payforms—but here is an even better way. We can relieve the 
clerical help situation somewhat, and that is what we want to do all 
through the office. 


‘This little desk Addressograph fills out the pay sheets, time cards and pay 
envelopes, with names and figures, ten times faster than any clerk could do 
it by hand. And I am even considering using it for filling in the names, 
amounts and dates on dividend checks we have to send out regularly. 


‘‘Neat as a particular French maid, and it cannot possibly make an 
error. Mistakes occasionally cause embarrassment in the old handwrit- 
ing method, but the machine is absolutely accurate. 


“It is a paying proposition on payrolls as small as 100 names. Costs less 
than a typewriter. If we double our plant later, as we expect to, there 
are larger Addressographs to take care of any size list. But for the pres- 
ent this Hand Addressograph will relieve our clerk shortage problem 
just right.”’ 


Ask for Information as to what equipment will be of most value to you 
in relieving the help situation in your offlce. You can use the Address- 
ograph as thousands of others are doing. State number of employees, 
No obligation. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPANY, 902 West Van Buren St., Chicago 


Alddressogofaph 
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Rich Oriental 
effects in the 


new — ‘or Outdoor 
Active Men 


The virile, breezy patterns 
and superb quality in Cheney 
Cravats are preferred by men 
who know what they want. 

Good shops sell these Smart Econ- 


omy Cravats. Lcok forthe stamp- 
ing on the neckband. 


Cheney 
Cravats 


The new Cheney Cravats for Fall 
are particularly attractive — cut 
Cravats priced up to $2.50. Tubu- 
lars—four-in-hands or bats—in new 
patterns, 50c, 65c, 75c, 85c and $1. 
Made by the Country's Lead- 
ing Silk Manufacturers 


SHENEY BROTHERS 


NEW YORK 























YOU WILL CONSERVE TIN 


By using 


NEW PROCESS SOLDER 


which not alone costs less 
per pound but less per piece 
of perfect finished work. 


NEW PROCESS SOLDER 


is used by the largest and 
more particular consumers 
of Solder. 


NEW PROCESS SOLDER 


is manufactured solely by 


Marks Lissberger & Son, Inc. 


Long Island City New York 


N.B.—We, will gladly give you ihe benefit 
es of ‘our?many decades of experience on 
White Metal Alloys you are interested in. 
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Business Divides the Cost 
(Concluded from page 44) 


this method of depreciation the plant is en- 
tirely charged off, it shall immediately 
become the property of the Government. 
The previous owner should have the option 
to purchase within a reasonable time at a 
price sufficient to reimburse the govern- 
ment for loss of taxes by reason of too rapid 
depreciation with interest. After such pur- 
chase no further amortization should be al- 
lowed. It should also be provided that any 
addition to or renewals of plant or equipment 
of such concern, made during the operation 
of the law, should be immediately depreciated 
to the level of the rest of the plant. 

If at the end of the war the plant has not 

been entirely charged off, and 
Excessive it appears too great deprecia- 
Depreciation tion has been made, the gov- 

ernment shall have a lien on 
all assets of the concern for the adjustment of 
the tax. 

One possible means of inducing adequate 
savings may be mentioned. In New Zealand 
income taxpayers are required 
to subscribe a certain percen- 
tage of their income to gov- 
ernment bonds. A more elastic arrangement 
would doubtless prove more satisfactory to 
taxpayers. This could be accomplished by 
imposing a further tax of ten per cent in ad- 
dition to whatever may be regular rates of 


Extra Tax 


income tax. Taxpayers might then be al- 
lowed the option of paying the additional tax 
or buying three or four times the amount of 

the tax in bonds. 
These bonds, might be called economy 
bonds. They would be registered and non- 
transferable until one year 


Special after the close of the war; 
Character- they would be ineligible as a 
istics basis for rediscounts at Fed- 


eral Reserve Banks, and all 

bankers would be urged, as a patriotic duty, 
not to grant loans to facilitate their purchase. 
Further, in order to gain exemption from 
the extra tax, the taypayer would be required 
to state in his income tax 

Payment return that he had purchased 
from Savings his quota of economy bonds 
only from savings, and that 


‘ his holdings of securities and other property 


were the equivalent in value of those which he 
owned at the beginning of the previous year. 
The adoption of an arrangement of this kind 
would furnish the individual citizen with a 
powerful motive for economy and would set 
free much labor and materials for war uses. 
It would also diminish materially the extent 
to which the further expansion of credit will 
be required to finance the war, and so enable 
us to escape the burdens attendant upon a 
further advance in prices. 





Government Control: The First Mile-Post 


(Concluded from page 18) 


line.’’ The operating officials make an effort 
to relieve congested gateways and congested 
ports by sending shipments through the less 
congested gateways and unloading them at 
the less congested ports. 

In the organization and methods of the 
operating departments of the roads other 
changes have been made, changes formerly 
impossible because the pooling of revenues and 
consolidation of competing lines was forbidden. 
Now, however, a single government official is 
the operating head of the entire transportation 
system. Lines formerly competitive are now 
operated as separate divisions of one road. 
And all revenues are pooled. 


The Big Sensation 


N each of the seven regions in which the 

entire country has been divided for operating 
purposes the Director General is represented 
by a regional director who is responsible for 
the operation of all of the railroads in his 
region. Each road has, or soon will have, a 
federal manager who is its chief operating 
official, who owes allegiance only to the Rail- 
road Administration, and who reports to the 
regional director. 

The big sensation came when the Director 
General announced that he would appoint 
a federal manager for each road. It was in- 
terpreted to mean that every railroad presi- 
dent in the country was out of a job. The 
panic was unwarranted. The announcement 
meant that the chief operating official of each 
of the roads would be made responsible to the 
Railroad Administration instead of owing al- 
legiance partly to the Administration and 
partly to the owners. The Director General 
asked each of the railroad presidents to remain 
in charge of his road until a federal manager was 
appointed. He then consulted with the 
regional directors. In many instances he has 
appointed as federal manager either the presi- 


dent of the road when he was the chief operat- 
ing official, or the operating vice-president 
when he was the man really in direct charge. 
In every case, however, these officials have 
been required to resign all other railroad 
connections and become government officials. 

In some instances where the president has 
not been appointed federal manager he still 
retains his connection with the road, being 
elected by the stockholders an official of the 
corporation and receiving a salary that is 
paid from corporate funds instead of being 
charged to operating expense. He still de- 
votes his efforts to advancing the interests of 
the owners of the road. 

Unified operation has wrought some 
magic changes. An interesting example is 
what happened to the passenger terminal of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad in New York City. 
In the old days it landed its passengers in the 
heart of the city, while the Baltimore & Ohio, 
the Lackawanna, the Erie and other roads 
were obliged to land theirs on the Jersey side 
of the river and to send them to Manhattan 
either by ferry or through the Hudson tubes. 
Now, the Administration has ordered the 
Baltimore & Ohio to run its trains into the 
Pennsylvania terminal. 


The Main Issue 


UCH, in substance, is the record as it stands 

toward the first week of July. No practical 
railroad man, can scan that record without ap- 
preciating the vast significance of this first 
chapter of the story. 

As for the future, that must be allowed to 
take care of itself. Who can tell what the 
American people will want to do with the 
railroads when it is no longer a question of 
making every sacrifice in order to win the war? 

Just now we will do well to cultivate Presi- 
dent Wilson’s philosophy of the open mind. 
Today the war's the thing. 
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The Hole in the War Pocket 

(Concluded from page 35) 
in war times that other considerations have to 
be neglected. It is, therefore, highly important 
to stress the advice which bankers, government 
officials, and economists have been constantly 
giving that the people should buy Liberty 
Bonds rather than leave them for the bankers 
to buy, and that the people should pay for 
the bonds out of current income rather than 
by borrowing from the banks. Even here the 
most important thing is that the people should 
reduce their consumption, and so free labor 
and capital to produce the war supplies that 
the government must have. We have prob- 
ably reached our maximum power in aggregate 
production. What we should strive for for 
the rest is curtailing non-essential production 
and consumption, thus freeing both our funds 
and our labor and supplies for the govern- 
ment’s needs. 

It is a superficial view which would regard 
high commodity prices under present con- 
ditions as an evil. They are symptoms of an 
evil, namely scarcity, but they tend to cor- 
rect that evil. High prices have enormously 
stimulated production. The physical volume 
of production in 1917 in the United States was 
probably thirty per cent greater than in 1914. 
And high prices have greatly curtailed con- 
sumption, forcing drastic economy on the 
people. Only by producing more or by con- 
suming less can the real evil, scarcity, be met. 
Our high prices have done good, rather than 
harm 





Professor Anderson in an early issue of The NATION'S 
BusINESS will contribute another paper on economic prin- 
ciples of fundamental importance today.—EDITOR. 


Our Industries on Tap 
(Concluded from page 10) 


of committees. Some of its members are in 
Washington every week. Few days pass that 
it is not called on by the government for aid 
in meeting some one of the many industrial 
problems constantly arising. 

When the history of the war is written, with 
its account of industry’s part in the great 
struggle, few stories will read more inspiringly 
than that of the enlistment and participation 
of business. And in that story the part of the 
War Service Committees will have large 
space. 

How one industry is readjusting itself to 
perform war service is told in the story of 
General Pershing’s call for a vast quantity of 
surgical instruments. American producers 
found they were unable to meet the demand. 
Their business had been stimulated to the 
the point where it could be enlarged but little 
more. To their aid have come the manufac- 
turers of jewelry who have just obligated 
themselves to supply all the surgical instru- 
ments needed for overseas medical work while 
the regular manufacturers take care of the 
domestic trade. 

What the jewelers are doing is what hun- 
dreds of other industries are preparing to do. 
They are getting ready to relieve their over- 
burdened neighbors and at the same time to 
hold together their establishments until nor- 
mal business is restored. 





What is new is often not true; but in busi- 
ness to-day what is old never is. 





Wise men lay up knowledge,—in their 
minds; wiser men also keep it handy on the 
shelf, 
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Money SAVED for Shippers 





op aie, South Bldg. CINCIN  chbetrheeg Thay Bldg. LOS ANGELES—Van Nuys Bidg. 
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TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT 


WOOLWORTH BLDG., NEW YORK General Office, 203 Dearborn St., Chicago 
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T-C. F. CO. Methods afford the time and money saving solution of all shipping problems 
from a package to a carload to any part of the world. 







T-C. F. CO. Service eliminates unnecessary delay and insures the lowest rates combined 
with the greatest safety. T-C. F. CO. Service affords both the greatest savings to the large 
shipper and to the small shipper almost as low rates as those carload shippers enjoy. 


If interested in information which will Save You Delays, 
Damages and Dollars, write for Freight Forwarding Facts. | 
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Write the Nearest Office : 
UFFALO—Ellicott Square SEATTLE—Alaska Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO—Pacific Bldg. 
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DURAND 


STEEL RACKS 





NE. of the most eco- 
nomical features of 
Durand Steel Racks and 
Bins is their adaptability 
to varying needs. 


All parts are adjustable and 
accurately made; the bins them- 
selves are easily relocated when 
necessary. [hus dead space is 
always at a minimum. 


Write us of your particular needs. 
We are also makers of Durand Steel 
Lockers, and general steel factery 
equipment. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER CO. 


1511 Ft. Dearborn Bk. Bidg. 911 Vanderbilt Bldg. 
Chicago New York 











Foreign Exchange Department 
Letters of Credit Negotiated 


Arrangements can be made for the importation of 
merchandise through the use of dollar acceptances 


Capital and Surplus, $2,250,000 
OFFICES 


Market and Fulton Flatbush 
81-83 Fulton Street 839 Flatbush Avenue 
New York Brooklyn 


Eighth Street New Utrecht 
B’way & 8th St. New Utrecht Ave. & 54thSt. 
New York Brooklyn 


Aetna Long Island City 
92 West Broadway Bridge Plaza 
New York Long Island City 


Irving Trust Company 
Frederic G. Lee, Pres. 
Woolworth Building 
New York 
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Heroic Industry of Farmers 
(Concluded from page 19) 


belt, nor anything as yet to indicate other 


than a much larger production than usual. 
The same story is true of cotton despite con- 
tinued dry weather in much of western Texas. 
But cotton is a dry weather plant, and in west 
Texas and neighboring eastern New Mexico 
being “bone dry”’ it has almost crystallized 
into a habit. 

Briefly summed up, the story of the crops 
is one of generally high condition and much 
promise despite those local exceptions, which 
are an invariable accompaniment of every 
growing season. Much of this is due to the 
ceaseless and intelligent industry of the farmer, 
which is in evidence now as never before in the 
history of the country. 


The Agricultural Prophets 


froR a long number of weary and often dis- 

couraging years, the silent and unnoticed 
work of the men of the federal Department of 
Agriculture and of the agricultural colleges of 
the state universities has been that of con- 
structive patriotism, although it often seemed 
as if such efforts were as the voice of one cry- 
ing in the wilderness. Yet now they have 
become the headstone of the corner of an in- 
telligent system of agriculture in these troub- 
lous days when the Old World largely de- 
pends upon us for subsistence. How vast is 
the volume and production of this agriculture 
may be judged from the story of some of its 
minor accomplishments. That of shipments 
of fruits and vegetables now averaging nearly 
10,000 car loads per week; of a peach crop in 
Georgia which will net the producers about 
eight million dollars, and of tomatoes grown 
solely for canning on 200,000 acres. 

In the world of business the dominant factor 
is the increasing restraint and curtailment 
which government needs are placing upon 
domestic activities in many lines. Coal and 
many raw materials can be had only in certain 
proportions. One immediate and very prac- 
tical effect is the harking back to essentials 
only in many branches of manufacturing and 
the consequent cutting out of finishes which 
are ornamental rather than useful, and of 
sizes and patterns which are the results of 


whim and caprice rather than of need, Inone 
line of familiar tools—hammers—the assort- 
ment has been reduced from about 400 to 354 
kinds. 

The efficiency of labor in general is still at a 
low ebb due largely to the unrest which finds 
expression in constant change of employment, 
This is especially marked in boys under the 
draft age, who are particularly difficult to 
handle. This difficulty has led many em- 
ployers to try women in jobs heretofore filled 
entirely by men, and the results, on the whole, 
have been satisfactory. 


Women Versus Boys 


[* has soon become evident that the effi- 

ciency of these new female workers is almost 
entirely a question of management. They 
can not be-handled to advantage after the 
fashion of handling men, and the real prob- 
lem seems to be as to whether certain traits 
are merely the result of centuries of tradition 
and inheritance or else the ineradicable in- 
stincts of the eternal feminine. The most 
effective plan seems to be that of a woman 
foreman, who understands women as a man 
can never hope to understand them, who can 
neither be worked nor cajoled, and who is at 
once a friend and a monitor. Under such 
conditions there generally develops in the 
women employees, the instinct of team work, 
a serious and abiding interest in their jobs, 
and a dependability and permanence (unless 
marriage intervenes) which it is difficult to 
find in the young boys who now constitute a 
large part of the available floating supply of 
labor. 

Map changes reflect principally the favor- 
able or unfavorable effect of the weather upon 
the crops in a few scattered localities. The 
volume of domestic business still continues 
large in dollars and cents, despite the distinct 
decline in many lines of the volume of ton- 
nage. The most striking and _ significant 
feature in commercial life is the widespread 
and general acquiescence in whatever the 
necessities of war demand, because of a 
growing purpose to subordinate all else to the 
one common end. 





The New War Tax: Determining Your Share 


(Continued from page 31) 


House on August 19, and the right to divert 
water for power at Niagara Falls has been ex- 
tended another year. Legislation for rehabili- 
tation of crippled soldiers has been enacted, 
and the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion has set about its task. Amendments 
to the law under which soldiers’ dependents 
are cared for have been enacted. The 
powers of the Shipping Board are on the 
point of being extended. The question of 
prohibition of sale of alcoholic beverages 
during the war has come to the front prom- 
inently, and debate in the Senate will proceed 
on August 26. In other words, the grist of 
legislation has continued without abatement 
in volume, and a deal, in addition to the rev- 
enue law, remains to go through the legis- 
lative mill this year. 


Increases by States 


HE collections of income tax for 1916 and 
of income and excess-profits taxes for 
1917 may now be roughly compared for most 


of the states. These comparisons cannot be 
interpreted literally, as thew reflect not only 
increased rates in 1917 but reduced exemptions 
and perhaps even different degrees of effici- 
ency in collectors. At the same time, they 
may in a measure indicate the relative dis- 
tribution of the industrial activities of war. 


rhe figures are: a 
For 1916 For 1917 cent 
increase 
Alabama ........... $1,087,000 $23,000,000 2,000 
PE. 5 ag o-ov ap et 485,000 5,000,000 930 
eS es 10,017,000 77,000,000 670 
ee 2,847,000 25,000,000 770 
Connecticut ........ 7,922,000 78,000,000 870 
a. rrr. 632,000 4,000,000 530 
DEER 46'S ah sca 0% 1,829,000 6,000,000 770 
eee 1,272,000 8,000,000 520 
eres 26,000 275,000,000 950 
IE own w.5 0% wow dee 3,494,000 28,000,000 700 
ME 6 Ko kw cared 1,807,000 14,000,000 680 
eee 2,917,000 26,000,000 780 
Rentecky ......0<:. 1,645,000 20,000,000 1,110 
ee, 2,082,000 21,000,000 910 
re 3,348,000 75,000,000 2,140 
Massachusetes...... 20,000,000 166,000,000 730 
ee ere rer 10,000,000 71,000,000 610 
Minnesota.......... 6,532,000 58,000,000 780 
eae 7,112,000 60,000,000 740 
eee ree 1,074,000 7,000,000 640 
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Nebraska .......-.- 1,047,000 11,000,000 950 
New Hampshire. .... 519,000 21,000,000 3,940 
New Jersey......--- 10,871,000 71,000,000 610 
New Mexico........ 382,000 7,000,000 1,730 
New York.......... 128,000,000 689,000,000 530 
aoa Carolina ..... 1,793,000 20,000,000 1,010 
Es iain ous ps we 20,000,000 230,000,000 1,050 
Oklahoma Pobre ties 5 6,659,000 18,000,000 170 
MR sec wittsis be e's 819,000 10,000,000 1,110 
Pennsylvania ....... 42,000,000 495,000,000 1,050 
South Carolina..... 579,000 7,000,000 1,100 
Tennessee .........- 1,380,000 14,000,000 900 
RS ee 5,392,000 24,000,000 340 
5° «5 o:6.4 4.40 2,450,800 21,000,000 750 
Washington ........ 2,042,000 17,000,000 730 
West Virginia....... 1,920,000 45,000,000 2,250 
Wisconsin.......... 3,995,000 38,000,000 850 


What Different Jobs Pay 


es rISTICS which indicate the percentage 
of persons in different occupations paying 
taxes are not available for 1917, but they 
become public this month for 1916. They 
show the number of persons then filing 
income-tax returns,—i. e., with net income 


exceeding $3,000: 

Number Per 
as per cent 
census filing 

of 1910 returns 


la: Sa eine lyse we. Cage ee 16,613 * 
Authors, editors, reporters, etc........ 38,750 6.53 
NS ke crate era areialg Gy 4 vid sabe 118,018 1.42 
Engineers—Civil, mining, etc.......... 58,963 11.24 
BORED ONG WGEGES, on. os ccc ee 112,149 18.97 
Medical profession—Physicians, sur- 

geons, oculists, dentists, nurses und 

other medical specialists.......... 291,942 6.97 
Public service—civil................ 382,138 .78 
Public service—Military.. a 77,153 7.08 
Theatrical profession—Actors ‘singers’ 

musicians, etc ...... 167,607 55 
Teachers—From kindergarden ‘to uni-- 

versity; also school and college officials 614,905 47 
Agriculturists—Farmers, stock raisers, 

NS MND coe Ot ner nr oe 6,047,615 .24 


-_ —_— brokers—Agents and sale-. 
PE ETT Te Eee Eee ree 125,862 4.88 


Stock : SB. as 13,729 20.68 
eee a ee 36,016 0.77 
Commercial travelers. . ; ovens a) 4.57 
Insurance agents and solic itors chico 88,463 8.19 
OPO OLED Peer LEP Ee 12,263 10.76 
SS Rr Per re Pere 235,107 10.05 
Merchants and dealers—Storekeepers, 

iobbers, commission merchants, etc.. 1,246,077 4.36 
Mine owners and mine operators...... 14,287 17.88 
NS he os baa he da’ 68,215 1.92 
Theatrical business—Owners, man- 

FE eee ree ee 31,418 2.58 
Ree eeee DAUIOUE. ooo deed cece es 101,868 18.26 


Corporation Tax Returns in 1916 


TATISTICS based on income-tax returns 
are also available for corporations in 1916. 
These figures dispel any illusion that copora- 
tions are all makers of profits, and at the 
same time may roughly indicate the relative 
prosperity of different industries in the year 

in question, 
Per Cent Per Cent 


showing of total 
net income tax paid 


by this 
industry 
Agriculture and animal husbandry 48 .80 
Extraction of minerals........... 45 9 
Manufacturing: 
MS Fors aly. bas cine kd ob so.e 70 3 
RR a eee ere en 79 4 
rr 73 12 
Lumber and products........... 69 1 
Leather and products........... 79 1 
Paper and printing.............. 71 2 
ee a re 71 .94 
RONCRER, OOG s 5 oc ns ce anes 65 & 
Stone, clay, and glass products.... 64 1 
Metal and products (other than 
IE OND 85s aa cid Sie ds Kh ns 68 6 
RUINS AMNEEBOG Vis. u sic cay ev-nwee 68 17 
Ms Gis ERC ie cain oo a heh 92 4 
Da Insurance companies salad oe 81 1 
Merchandising companies......... 68 5 





War Relief Organizations 

CHECKED list of war relief organiza- 

tions, showing those which have been ex- 
amined and found to be thoroughly trust- 
worthy, has been prepared by the Charity 
Organization Society of New York, 105 East 
22d Street. This Society has had a large 
number of these organizations audited by ex- 
pert accountants and offers its findings for 
all who wish to be informed as to what money 
gathering associations can be _ thoroughly 
trusted. 
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IDOLITH 


TRADE MARK 


DO 


You know that even the best concrete floor can be improved? 


Thousands of Architects, Engineers and Constructors 
know it and they 





NOW 


Specify Lapidolith for new concrete floors to make sure 
that they are dustproof and wearproof. 


And they use it on old concrete floors which were orig- 
inally laid before Lapidolkith came into general use. 


The action of the liquid chemical, Lapidolith, makes the 
superiority of concrete floors over wooden floors com- 
plete. Applied by unskilled labor at nominal expense. 


Used for years in leading plants. We will refer you to 
those in your neighborhood. 


Send for samples and full information. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


264 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK 
FOR ALL CONCRETE FLOORS 
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{ How Do You Shelve Your Loose 
bas 2. Leaf Records? 


In Bundles—or Book Form? 


Any office boy can do the latter by using the 


F. B. La Leaf Holder 


Practical and 

Adjustable to rh a7 = of paper. 

Independent of the location of punchholes. 
$3.00 Per Dozen 


Dealers Wanted 
Ask your dealer or write to 


ROCKHILL & VIETOR, Sole Agents, Dept. “F-B” 
(Branch ; 180 N. Market St., Ghieago) 22 Cliff St., New York ea 























If your copy of 


The NATION’S BUSINESS 
does not reach you promptly, 


do not conclude that it has gone astray. The delay is probably due to 
the condition of the mails. 


The NATION’S BUSINESS is published on the 19th of the month; it 
should reach all subscribers in the United States by the 25th. If your 
copy does not come to hand after a reasonable time for delivery, please 
notify us. 


Circulation Department 


The NATION’S BUSINESS 
Riggs Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Analysis of 
Liberty Bond Issues 


We have prepared for the use 
of investors a concise compari- 
son of the several issues of Lib- 
erty Bonds. 

The table shows the yields and 
essential details of the six issues 
‘outstanding. 


CU MeL uc 


A copy will be sent upon re- 
quest for H-86. 


The National City 
Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 
Correspondent Offices in 31 Cities 
Bonds Short Term Notes 
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The B/’L 
Collection Bank 
of Chicago 





This bank is particularly well equipped to 
serve manufacturers, jobbers, wholesalers, 
and dealers located jn States West of Penn- 
sylvania to the Pacific Coast. We offer the 
facilities of a Chicago checking account with 
or without a line of credit. Our Collection 
Department isa special feature of this service. 
We make a specialty of handling Bill of Lad- 


ing collection items. Correspondence invited. 


Union Trust Company 
CHICAGO 


One of Chicago's old conservative bowks doing 
strictly a commercial business. Established 1869 

















Make that farm of yours 
pay more. Equip it with 
better implements backed 
by a better knowledge of 
how to use them. Write 
for our big book, mention- 
ing “The Nation’s Business” 


Deere & Company, Moline, Illinois 
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HOTEL MCALPIN 


BROABWAY ANB 34TH ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 





AM HOTEL OF THE HIGHEST CLASS SPECIALLY 
ADAPTED TO THE NEEDS OF THE BUSINESS MAN 





L. M. BOOMER 
MANAGING DIRECTOR 














New List of Government Buyers 


PAMPHLET, “Purchasing Offices of The 

United States Government,” has just been is- 

sued by The NATION’S BUSINESS and is 
available to readers. 

It contains a list of the purchasing offices of the 
government, revised to date, and an outline of the 
government's purchasing organization outside of 
Washington. 

It will be sent to subscribers on request. 
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Account for Every 


LABOR MINUTE 


ERE is the one logical method 

of keeping an accurate ac- 

count of when you received and 

when you sent out letters, orders, 

contracts, etc. It will avoid all dis- 

putes, as it records every minute 
of the day or night. 


FOLLETT’S 


New Model 


Time Stamp 


Absolutely automatic, re- 
Quires no attention and fs 
the only POSITIVELY ACCU- 
RATE register on the market. 
Write for full information and 
‘or our latest catalogue 


Follett Time Recording Co. 


5 West Broadway, New York City 


Manufacturers of Toaz 
Stamps & Time RECORDERS 
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Credit Across the Sea 


[ NTERNATIONAL Control is a thing of 

which most of us run afoul in these times, 
but without any very clear notion about the 
principles of the organization with which we 
have come into contact. 

The Commission Internationale de Ravitaille- 
ment is one of the important bodies which has 
a deal to do with the great scheme of inter- 
national trade today in the articles required by 
allied governments. That this organization is 
a real affair would appear from its staff alone, 
numbering over 1,500 persons. Originally 
created within two weeks of the beginning of 
the European war to coordinate the purchases 
of France with England’s financial efforts, it 
has expanded as other countries entered the 
war against the Central Powers it now has 
in its membership delegates from such goy- 
ernments as Japan, Italy, Portugal, Greece, 
and Brazil, as well as of the United States, 
Besides, there are representatives of other 
international bodies such as the Inter-Ally 
Wheat Executive and the Inter-Ally Meat 
and Fats Executive. As the banker for the 
war combination of European allies, England 
has been able through the Commission, to 
act intelligently and with waste reduced to 
a minimum. 


Body To Be Permanent? 


HIS international body has importance 

not only because of its present functions 
but also for the reason that a similar organiza- 
tion is under contemplation in England for 
the period of reconstruction, when it may 
still be important that allied governments 
should not bid against one another in obtain- 
ing supplies, machinery, ocean tonnage, and 
the like. 

The delegates of the allied governments 
forward to the British Government their 
requirements for materials of war and machin- 
ery or raw supplies needed for their production. 
In view of the requirements of all, priorities 
of manufacture and shipment from each 
source are there established and arrangements 
are made for payment against the articles 
that have been provided. If requirements 
are in excess of supplies, special arrange- 
ments are made for purchase through such 
agencies as the British Ministry of Munitions, 
which deals with metals, or the British War 
Office, which handles military equipment. 


Government Over All 


HE Commission deals not only with direct 

purchases but also with requests of private 
firms for permission te manufacture in Eng- 
land and export upon contracts with allied 
governments. A request for this permission 
has been endorsed by the representative of 
the government that will be supplied. It is 
then examined by representatives of British 
war-making departments, and if prices are 
exorbitant, the contractor not reliable, or 
any other impediment appears, the contrac- 
tor does not receive permission to manu- 
facture or to export. The international con- 
trol exercised by British government depart- 
ments directly and through priorities makes 
their decision final. 


The Gospel of Economic 
Truth 


HE voice of the people is neither the voice 
of God nor is it the voice of wisdom if 
the minds of the people are untrained to think 
soundly. There is a science of political econ- 
omy. Some of its principles are as definite 
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as laws of mathematics. [t makes under- | Peso iitiiiitiiiiiiti initia 
standable principles and laws that can no} |= = 

of more be broken with impunity by a nation | |= a = 

S, than moral laws can be carelessly regarded | |= = 

he by an individual. I believe sound thinking | |= = 

ve in regard to the principles of political economy | |= = 

: to be one of the greatest needs of this nation. = our = 

e- We are a country of economic illiterates. ee eee a 

as | know of no illiteracy more dangerous to the | |= . = 

de welfare of a commonwealth. Whatever need | j= = 
ry there has been in the past for the leaders of | |= ervice = 
= the country to think soundly, there is going | |= ee ae = 

e, to bea still greater need in the future.”’ — Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co., Aurora, Illinois S 

ly This quotation is from an address before | |= = 

of The Bankers’ Club of Chicago by F. A. Van- = A client recently asked us to give him = 
oS derlip, President of The National City Bank = A oes ee adage ten egy an addition to his factory. We investigated = 

a of New York. Sound economic principles— | |= a ee ee his needs, drew complete working plans, took = 

le the morality of business! The sons of | [= ye Co. bids and let contracts for the work, in twenty- = 

ne bankers, of managers, of industrial leaders, | |= Saker Venter Ce. four hours following his request. = 

x supposedly the leaders of the business world | |= Benton Harbor, Mich. The next day the structural steel was = 

e, in the next generation, are being grounded in = sty = Astin ae being fabricated. Within twenty-four days = 

rs this morality in their colleges. The leading | |= The Ohio Steel Foundry Company our client was occupying three-quarters of the = 

sf economists take the facts given them by | [= Lims, Ohio new structure, and the whole building was = 

y business leaders and by induction arrive at | |= rei: atabeahpe sro Co. completed a few days later. = 

it the principles underlying these facts. Busi- = walder Yeusten Co This was not a ready-made building = 

. ness men can profit themselves by taking = aukegan, Ill. It was designed specially for this particular = 

d these principles and, by a reverse process, by | [= Interstate Iron and Steel Co. client’s business and was handled throughout = 

° deduction, are able to test and apply them. = arion, Ohio as an individual problem. = 

O pa (ate ie f cts : a ets = Grand Trunk R. R. Co. - 5 : ‘ = 

lhe necessity for economic study, declares | |= (Terminal at Bay City, Mich. Such action illustrates the fact that = 
Mr. Vanderlip, “is not academic, but most = Illinois Malleable Iron Company with our industrial engineering service you 4 
practical and most intimately and immedi- | |= hicago, Illinois get, in minimum time and at minimum cost, = 
ately related to our welfare and our lives."’ | |= a plant built to fit your individual conditions. = 

e Take the problems of war prices. In the | JZ = 

S quixotic age in which we live, what subject is | |= = 

. Seaght with more puzzling and seemingly = FRANK D. CHASE, Incorporated = 

r contradictory truths? In this issue of THE! |= INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS = 

y NaTIon’s BusINnEss Professor B. M. Anderson, = Peoples Gas Building Whitehall Building = 

$ Jr, one of a large number of economics | |= CHICAGO NEW YORK = 

; whose counsel has lately been sought by = = 

leaders of large responsibility, contributes a | [ATI Eee 
discussion of this important topic. His 

} paper, however, is but the first chapter of the ~ 

Bible of Business Economic Principles. We 
offer it, believing it will find a welcome which 

: will warrant us in presenting others. 

J 








Who’s What in Washington 


HEN you come to Washington to find 

the man who can tell you what you want 
to know, go to the Service Bureau of the Com- 
mittee on Public Information, at 15th and 
G Streets N. W., and get his name right off 
the bat. 

“Information available,’’ says a_ recent 
announcement in the Official Bulletin, ‘as 
to officials, function, and location of all 
government departments. ”’ 

No more searching for the proverbial 
needle in the haystack. No more paying 
Washington hotel bills a week to find someone 
whose swivel chair oscillates within five min- 
utes’ walk of your hotel. 


“He who adds a single 
barrel to the world’s daily 


production strengthens 
the arm of Democracy 
against the Powers of 
Vandalism and Oppres- 


° ” 
sion. 


THE WARRING WORLD WANTS OIL 


(Megstered’ 


‘ 


| Trade Acceptance 

j HE Irving National Bank has issued a 
pamphlet of Practical Questions and 

Answers on the Trade Acceptance Method,” 

which covers the points upon which the best 

authorities of the country are in substantial 

agreement. 


Oit WEL. Suppiy Co 


PITTSBURGH. usa. & Dasnwooos House. LONDON 








We MAKE the machines that DRILL the wells 
that PRODUCE the oil that the WORLD needs 


Non-Partisan League Investigation 
LANS are announced by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States for the 

investigation of charges by officials of the 
National Non-Partisan League that “Big Busi- 
ness’ has taken unjust advantage of agricul- 
tural interests in the states in which the league 
has been established. 

To insure an impartial inquiry—an inquiry 
designed solely to obtain the facts—the Cham- 
ber is placing practical farmers on the com- 
mittee to make the investigation. This com- 
mittee will be charged with seeking the truth, 
and the facts disclosed are to be made public. 











OIL WELL SUPPLY CO. 


Main Offices 
PITTSBURGH, U.S. A. 


Los Angeles 





New York San Francisco Tampico 
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THE 


ROAD TO BERLIN 
BEGINS IN AMERICA 





S a truck manufacturer, in nation-wide 
contact with all phases of motor truck 
transportation, this company sees a grave 
menace to the American public through the 
lack of well-constructed roads. 


With the industrial machinery of America 
harnessed for war and depending upon motor 
trucks for a constant flow of materials, the 
failure to maintain existing roads, or to build 
them of lasting construction, delaying the 
movement of war supplies, is a national peril 
equivalent to giving aid to the enemy. 


War's ramifications reach every city and 
hamlet. The ‘‘peace road’’ of today may 
become a ‘‘war road’’ tomorrow. After the 
war it again becomes a ‘“‘peace road’’ whose 
strength must be equal to a tremendous high- 
way traffic. It is imperative, therefore, that 
we build permanent roads capable of standing 
heavy traffic and they must be built from 
state line to state line to connect all centers 
of production and population. 


Railroads Cannot Carry the Load 


War has added enormously to peace traffic. 
Highways must relieve the railroads and high- 
ways cannot unless they are built to endure 
heavy trucking. 

Last winter, more factories would have 
shut down for lack of coal, large cities would 
have suffered from food famine, and war 
exports would have been retarded, if motor 


trucks had not been able to operate from 
country to city, from inland to seaboard. But; 
all of this assistance was limited by the 
scarcity of good roads. 


No Use to Produce Unless 
You Can Transport 


The transport arteries of the nation must 
be kept open. That is a war essential. The 
400,000 motor trucks in this country will not 
suffice unless each renders the utmost service. 
Trucks must run faster; carry heavier loads 
and, wherever possible, return loads. They 
must consume less fuel; they must use fewer 
men; they must keep going — performances 
which are /zmzted by road conditions. 


“Work or Fight” 


This applies to machinery even more than 
it does to men, because machinery multiplies 
men. A wide expansion of truck service on 
our highways would release armies of men 
who could be better employed. 


Permanent Roads, not temporary repairs, 
are needed. We have two million miles 
of road and only one percent of them are 
permanently improved. Think of it! 


As far as money, men and material can be 
had, road construction should proceed at top 
speed. What is done this summer will help 
to feed our people next winter and keep 
industry going. 


THE WHITE COMPANY, Cleveland 
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